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Introduction to using digital 
resources to enhance language 
learning — case studies in Italian 


Rosalba Biasini' and Anna Proudfoot? 


In 2015, Anna Proudfoot, Enza Siciliano, and Rosalba Biasini agreed with 
the Society for Italian Studies (SIS) that a double session dedicated to Italian 
language teaching and learning would be included in the programme of every 
SIS Biennial Conference. SIS’s stated aim, after all, is “to further the study of 
Italy, Italian language, literature, film, thought, history, society and arts in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland” (SIS NA)’, and guaranteeing a dedicated session 
at this conference meant creating a space where language tutors and practitioners 
could present their scholarship and share experiences, methods, and techniques. 


The double session at the 2015 conference, held in Oxford, focussed on digital 
resources and online learning, and was divided into a panel on Online learning 
in the Italian language curriculum, chaired by Anna Proudfoot, and another 
panel on Using digital resources to enhance Italian language learning, chaired 
by Rosalba Biasini. The topic, central in current research in the field of language 
teaching and learning, was chosen in order to showcase the specific contribution 
made by Italian to digital scholarship and innovation. 


A group of Italian language tutors attended the conference to present papers 
and/or to contribute to the discussion on Italian language teaching and learning, 
and on related scholarship. Following the conference, the group decided that a 
publication of the proceedings to mark the first of these meetings would be a 
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useful resource for all language tutors. To five of the original papers presented 
in Oxford, another three were added in order to include a range of ideas and 
experiences in one publication. The group worked together to produce the book 
that we are now pleased to present. 


The first paper, Marta Kaliska’s Developing pragmatic competence through 
language digital resources, provides examples of tasks created on the basis 
of digital language resources such as language corpora, online forums, 
and communities, where learners can observe language used in digital 
communication in order both to attain pragmatic knowledge and enhance their 
language skills. 


The second paper, Maria Chiara La Sala’s Enhancing written language skills 
during the year abroad through online independent learning, focusses on online 
independent language learning resources for the year abroad in Italy, which 
increases linguistic proficiency and cultural awareness, and seeks to explore 
how Virtual Learning Environments (VLEs) can allow tutors to support the 
development of written language skills in the Study Abroad context, evaluating 
an online resource designed to enhance written language skills during the year 
abroad. 


The next paper, Paola Celant’s Using online tools and resources to encourage 
independent learning amongst ab initio students of Italian: a case study, analyses 
the use of a range of online tools and resources, describing how technology 
has been embedded in an Italian language course and evaluating to what 
extent implementation of online tools and resources can enhance the students’ 
experience. 


The following two papers explore the use of technology-based language logs to 
enhance independent learning. Salvatore Campisi’s /T4LO (MyLearning Log): a 
case study in the use of technology-based resources to foster student engagement 
and autonomy describes the project ‘ITALO (MyLearning Log)’, a learning log 
aimed at encouraging student engagement with the VLE, monitoring usage and 
effectiveness of the resources deployed, and developing learner autonomy. 


Rosalba Biasini and Anna Proudfoot 


Simone Lomartire’s The Italian electronic language log: a critical evaluation 
focusses on the use of the electronic language log as a tool to monitor independent 
learning practices by ab initio students, providing a direct analysis and critical 
evaluation of the work produced by students for their electronic language log 
and, specifically, showing how this learning tool has helped beginner students of 
Italian manage their own learning independently. 


Anna Motzo’s Using, adapting, and sharing learning resources to widen 
participation in language learning: a case study of Italian open educational 
resources for dyslexic students offers an insight from the perspective of the 
practitioner on how to use, re-use, and adapt existing language learning materials, 
namely open educational resources, in ways that are designed to improve the 
learning experience for dyslexic learners and benefit non-dyslexic learners at the 
same time by adopting a multisensory structured language approach. 


Marcella Oliviero and Andrea Zhok’s paper Peer-teaching with technology: 
an Italian grammar case study centres on the notion that changing traditional 
student identities by turning them into ‘student-teachers’ can have very positive 
consequences on their involvement with the learning process. In this approach, 
students are asked to research a grammar topic and generate tutorials using 
open-source suite Xerte, working collaboratively in small groups and teaching 
their peers by delivering their own tutorials in class. 


The last paper of the publication is Rosalba Biasini’s The digital world as topic: 
developing digital competences in the Italian language class, which analyses 
how digital technologies and competences can be used in the Italian language 
class as a topic, describing how, while developing all the ‘canonical’ linguistic 
skills, students can improve transferable skills, such as working on self- 
development, shaping digital identity and reputation, and approaching media 
literacies and learning. 


Buona lettura!\ 


Developing pragmatic competence 
through language digital resources 


Marta Kaliska' 


Abstract 


ccording to Kasper (1992), L2 pragmatic knowledge affects all 
A. acts. It can be described as the speaker’s ability 
both to adapt linguistic formulae to social contextual constraints and 
to understand the implications of indirect utterances. The Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) describes 
pragmatic competence as an integral component of communicative 
language competence. It relates to “the functional use of linguistic 
resources, production of language functions, speech acts, drawing on 
scenarios or scripts of interactional exchanges; it also concerns the 
mastery of discourse, cohesion and coherence, the identification of text 
types and forms, irony and parody” (CEFR, 2001, p. 13). The present 
article aims at providing some useful examples of tasks created on the 
basis of language digital resources, such as language corpora, online 
forums, and communities where learners can observe language used in 
digital communication in order both to attain pragmatic knowledge and 
enhance their language skills. The proposed tasks were implemented in 
the Italian courses at B1/B2 level organised by the Faculty of Applied 
Linguistics at the University of Warsaw in the years 2014-2015. Such 
tasks constituted additional activities within a conversational module 
focused on developing communicative competence in which pragmatic 


abilities and sociocultural knowledge play a crucial role. 


Keywords: pragmatic competence, Italian language teaching, digital resources, 


action-oriented approach, classroom learning. 
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1. Introduction 


In recent years, European institutions, and in particular the Council of Europe, 
have endeavoured to introduce multilingual and plurilingual policies at every 
stage of education. The policies aim at promoting linguistic diversification 
and life-long learning in order to facilitate communication between different 
nations, focusing on cultural, vocational, and other personal needs. The Council 
of Europe language policies are supported by the CEFR, which describes and 
defines six levels of language ability (CEFR, 2001). 


Pragmatic competence constitutes an integral element of communicative 
competence in a foreign language, which, according to the CEFR, consists of 
three main components: linguistic, sociolinguistic, and pragmatic competences 
(CEFR, 2001, p. 108). Its balanced development enriches learners’ general 
knowledge and skills so that they are able to use a foreign language appropriately 
in a given situation. The question posed in the present article is how to teach 
and how to maximise pragmatic competence development in Italian as a foreign 
language through online resources. 


2. Theory and methodology 
2.1. Pragmatic competence 


According to Kasper (1992), pragmatic knowledge affects all communicative 
acts regardless of the language used. It can be described as the ability of the 
speaker both to adapt linguistic formulae to social contextual constraints and 
to understand the implications of indirect utterances. The development of 
pragmatic competence depends on general communicative knowledge and 
interactional opportunities to: (1) practise the target language, allowing learners 
to demonstrate their skills; (2) receive constructive feedback; and (3) observe 
linguistic input. In comparison with the CEFR’s recommendations, Bachman 
(1990) states that pragmatic competence refers to illocutionary abilities (i.e. 
speech strategies, language functions, pragmatic routines) and sociolinguistic 
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abilities (1.e. socially acceptable linguistic/cultural behaviour in a given context), 
and is an integrative component of general language competence. 


When foreign language pragmatic information is insufficient, learners develop 
their own pragmatic interlanguage, transferring knowledge from the first 
language or from universal knowledge to their linguistic performance in a 
foreign language, which may cause a pragmatic failure of a communication 
act (Kasper, 1992). Current research suggests that learners who receive explicit 
pragmatic instruction outperform those who are only exposed to linguistic input 
without such information (Bardovi-Harlig, 2001; Olshtain & Cohen, 1990). 


2.2. Action-oriented approach to foreign language teaching 


The action-oriented approach, recommended by the CEFR, fulfils the current 
needs of modern language teaching. It “views users and learners of a language 
primarily as ‘social agents’, i.e. members of society who have tasks (not 
exclusively language-related) to accomplish in a given set of circumstances” 
(CEFR, 2001, p. 9). The action-oriented approach is mainly embodied in task- 
based teaching, where students learn by doing, and which provides a stimulus 
for experiencing a foreign language (Piccardo, 2010; Willis, 1996). The task 
is defined as “any purposeful action considered by an individual as necessary 
in order to achieve a given result in the context of a problem to be solved, an 
obligation to fulfil or an objective to be achieved” (CEFR, 2001, p. 10). The 
nature of the task can vary in creativity, complexity, and level of language 
difficulty. The notion of task is similar to activity (Piccardo, 2014). 


2.3. Pragmatic competence development in the classroom 


As far as language teaching is concerned, there is the problem of how to 
teach pragmatic competence. Pragmatic instruction should be introduced 
explicitly in order to help students understand certain language subtleties, then 
correctly interpret them. It is advisable to use authentic language examples 
and to introduce a classroom discussion which explores pragmatic differences 
in order to raise students’ awareness (Bardovi-Harlig & Mahan-Taylor 2003, 
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p. 38). Designing tasks based on digital language resources promises to be a 
very creative process for tutors as well as learners. The materials are available 
at any time, and the type of language used in online forums, chat-lines, or 
social media often consists of features typical of spoken, written, and online 
language suitable for communicative competence development, including 
also pragmatic competence. The implementation of such didactic tasks falls 
within online teaching, a subject area which has been broadly analysed by 
many scholars such as Warschauer (1997), Furstenberg (1997), and Mezzadri 
(2001). As stated by Warschauer, Shetzer, and Meloni (2000), online resources 
represent a very useful language tool for creating differentiated teaching tasks 
that support collaborative learning and individual research by students, while 
also requiring innovative pedagogical practices and technological competence 
(Furstenberg, 1997; Hampel, 2006). 


Such tasks targeted at pragmatic competence development prove to be extremely 
useful because of their innovative character. Tutors can create didactic materials 
which meet learners’ particular communication goals in contrast with traditional 
textbooks which present fixed content that can neither be updated nor tailored 
to a rapidly changing sociocultural reality. To a certain extent, pragmatic 
knowledge can be built by observing authentic text samples and skills can be 
taught by inviting learners to take part in activities that require their involvement 
and effective language use. 


3. Results: developing tasks 


The present article aims at providing certain task examples focused on 
the development of pragmatic competence through observation and active 
participation on the basis of given online resources, such as Italian language 
corpora available on the Internet, forums, and online communities. In the present 
article, the notion of task refers to the definition proposed by the CEFR (2001): 
“any purposeful action considered by an individual as necessary in order to achieve 
a given result in the context of a problem to be solved, an obligation to fulfil or 
an objective to be achieved” (p. 10), but also to the concept of a pedagogical 
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task explained by Willis and Willis (2001) as a “classroom undertaking where 
the target language is used by the learner for a communicative purpose in 
order to achieve an outcome” (p. 173). The CEFR definition is very generic in 
character, allowing its integration according to students’ learning needs, while 
Willis’ pedagogical task emphasises communicative goals — especially required 
to develop the pragmatic competence. 


The following tasks were designed and developed for two groups of 15 students, 
level B1-B2 in Italian, in their third year of the undergraduate degree at the 
Faculty of Applied Linguistics, University of Warsaw, in the academic year 
2014-2015. They were implemented within the conversation module which 
has 30 contact hours of scheduled teaching in the classroom per semester. The 
objective was to provide students with the pragmatic explicit information in 
Italian, the lack of which may constitute a problematic issue for Polish-speaking 
students coming from a diverse cultural background. 


As far as language corpora are concerned, the text samples selected for pragmatic 
goals should have an interactive nature, and be representative of spoken 
language in which learners can observe specific elements. These tasks enhance 
learners’ creativity and autonomy, promoting student-led discovery learning and 
research (Aston, 2001). The tutor’s task is to select the corpus extracts, indicate 
the required structures or expressions, and give initial instructions, but the main 
task, which involves observation, identification, and reapplication, is carried out 
by learners who, working in pairs or in small groups, firstly analyse the given 
text samples with regard to pragmatic functions and then present the outcomes 
in the classroom. The last phase consists in the reapplication of the learnt forms 
which may be accomplished by teaching techniques, such as dramatisation of the 
discussed dialogues, role-making focused on given pragmatic goals, taking part 
in online information exchange, and commenting or writing their own requests 
or questions. 


The first task was developed on the basis of Zorzi’s (2001) research concerning 
the pedagogical use of a spoken Italian corpus (LIP: Lessico di Frequenza 
dell’Italiano Parlato). The task involved the observation and investigation of 
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Italian discourse markers used within given situational contexts. These markers 

play a significant role in Italian language communication, therefore within Italian 

language classes a particular focus should be put on their meaning and usage. 
Task 1. Osservate e analizzate i significati dei seguenti segnali 
discorsivi / Observe and analyse the meaning of the following discourse 


markers. 


A: ecco # ah ma avevi ragione tu in aula occupata accanto al bar a 
Sergio o a Ester 


B: proviamo 
A: cosa * 


B: devo trovare Marco prima che % la Corte dei Conti % provo dopo 
pranzo 


A: no no 


B: cioé volevo chiamare Marco prima che chiuda la Corte dei Conti 
pero mi sa che ormai so' gia andati via vero 


A: boh che ore sono * 

A: ma dai il primo giorno se ci pensi te lo ricordi il primo giorno 

A: ah allora proviamo dai 
The students were asked to discuss and make hypotheses about the meaning 
of the highlighted words, taking into account the situational context of the 
dialogue. The tutor’s objective was to draw their attention to given discourse 


markers which are typical of Italian language. Then, the students were invited 
to reflect on possible translations into Polish and whether or not there existed 
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equivalents. The most difficult elements turned out to be markers such as: boh 
and (ma) dai, the latter having different meanings according to context, raising 
further doubts about its correct use. Active observation and a focus on meaning 
broadens students’ knowledge concerning the possible contexts in which a given 
discourse marker can be used. 


The next tasks discussed the realisation of speech acts within a forum community 
where members exchange tourist information. In general, the language of the 
forum community offers a great many examples to be analysed in terms of the 
realisation of selected speech acts. Learners have an opportunity to observe the 
communication dynamics between the members of such communities, i.e. how 
they ask questions, explain issues, thank, apologise, joke, give advice, make 
requests and express different feelings. The second task involves matching given 
illocutionary functions to the selected posts. Its aims are to show the language 
structures needed to achieve specific communication goals, and at the same time 
to invite learners to reflect upon the interaction in Italian. 


Task 2. Osservate i seguenti brani. Abbinate una funzione illocutiva a 
ogni testo / Observe the following texts, then match an illocutionary 
function to a given post. 


CONSIGLIO / RICHIESTA DI INFORMAZIONI / ACCORDO / 
RIFIUTO 


NORA: Ti consiglio di fare la parte lago tutta in giornata e di prendere 
un biglietto giornaliero: puoi acquistarlo nella prima biglietteria. 


GIANNI: Neda, grazie di cuore, ma non posso accettare perché fino ad 
ora ho rifiutato tutte le nomination ricevute. Ti ringrazio comunque, sei 
gentile. Un caro saluto. 


ALICE: Sono d'accordo. Il mondo va avanti veloce - innovazione, 
globalizzazione - in alcuni settori giovani di tutto il mondo creano 
impresa e servizi con mercati mondiali... 
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LUCIA: Vorrei sapere se c’é un limite di tempo entro il quale le 
segreterie devono rilasciare ai docenti i certificati di servizio richiesti. 


After completing the task, the students were asked by the tutor to compare the 
ways in which such speech acts are realised in both Polish and Italian. The 
authentic communication context made them more involved in the task that they 
considered useful and interesting. 


Furthermore, in the third task, the learners were asked to observe how community 
members exchange tourist information, and subsequently, they were invited to 
write a similar request and post it in the same forum. It allowed learners to 
participate actively in digital communication acts and gave them an opportunity 
to interact with other participants, often native Italian speakers. 


Task 3. Leggete i seguenti brani. Specificate le strutture linguistiche che 
servono a richiedere informazioni. In coppia scrivete la vostra richiesta 
di informazioni riguardo a ristoranti convenienti di Perugia. Inserite 
la vostra richiesta nel forum: http://www.tripadvisor.it e raccogliete 
le risposte. / Read the following texts. Then identify the linguistic 
structures that serve to ask for information. In couples write a short text 
in which you ask information about affordable restaurants in Perugia. 
Publish your post in the forum: http://www.tripadvisor.it and collect the 
answers. 


JOE: Ciao, vorrei qualche informazione sulle escursioni che si possono 
fare partendo da Lecco. Io e la mia ragazza staremo li dal 18 al 22 
Luglio e oltre a visitare Lecco e diversi paesi (Varenna, Bellagio, etc) ci 
interesserebbe fare camminate, magari anche in montagna. 


GIOVANNA: Urgente!!! Parto sabato prossimo! vacanza decisa 
all'ultimo, avevo scelto un'altra destinazione, poi accantonata. Gia 
prenotato hotel a Cernobbio, lette belle recensioni. Domande: non 
capisco nulla della rete di navigazione dei battelli. Chi mi sa chiarire 
le idee? 
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ALEX: Ciao. Cerco consigli per una giornata a Como. Arriveremmo la 
mattina da Milano Cadorna a Como Lago Nord. 


At the final stage, students also collected posts published as responses to their 
information request. The task was carried out both in the classroom (observation 
and writing requests) and as homework (collecting responses or communicating 
with other forum participants) in order to maximise learning opportunities. Its 
multidimensional nature aimed at developing students’ different abilities, such 
as: (1) analysing how the speech acts tend to be realised; (2) communicating with 
native speakers within an online information exchange; and (3) comprehending 
the received responses. The tutor’s main task was to monitor the appropriateness 
of students’ requests. 


After completing the tasks, the course participants were invited to discuss 
their effectiveness. Based on their responses, the subject area and the real-life 
communication context converged with their interests, which enhanced their 
involvement in the activity and facilitated the tutor’s work. The accomplishment 
of the third task was rather extended in time, the first analytical part was performed 
during the lesson, then, the second practical one outside the classroom. The 
students appreciated both the real life situational context and the opportunity to 
interact with Italian speakers. 


4. Conclusion 


This article has attempted to offer some didactic proposals which may provide a 
pattern for further activities aimed at developing pragmatic competence in relation 
to such areas of practice as: (1) identifying language forms from a given corpus; 
(2) identifying and aligning language functions from a given forum exchange; 
and (3) participating actively in a forum exchange. Their inventiveness depends 
on tutors’ and learners’ needs, as well as on the organisational and technical 
possibilities available in the classroom. After completing the tasks, the tutor 
discussed the subject area and their effectiveness with the students who gave 
positive feedback on the digital communication context in which the tasks were 
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collocated. They considered them particularly useful as far as the completion of 
the given speech acts is concerned. 


As stated by Kasper and Rose (2011), a simple exposure to the target language 
does not imply the development of pragmatic competence. Learners are not 
able to distinguish certain pragmatic factors related to the communication 
context only through the observation and analysis of the language input. 
Digital resources offer Italian tutors an opportunity to create more or less 
complicated tasks in which they can emphasise structures, collocations, or 
single words used to express given speech acts or other discursive functions. 
The action-oriented approach proves an effective method for tutors to design 
tasks whose main objective is to show pragmatic language features related to 
real-life communication. 
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Enhancing written language skills 
during the year abroad through 
online independent learning 


Maria Chiara La Sala’ 


Abstract 


his article focusses on the online independent language learning 
eee for the Year Abroad (YA) in Italy at the University of 
Leeds. The YA is an important component of most undergraduate 
degree programmes in Modern Languages. It increases linguistic 
proficiency and cultural awareness. During the last twenty years, there 
has been a growing body of research on L2 development of language 
learners Studying Abroad (SA), which focusses on the acquisition of 
speaking and listening skills and on intercultural competence, while 
the development of morpho-syntactic skills remain under researched. 
This article seeks to explore how Virtual Learning Environments 
(VLEs) can allow tutors to support the development of written 
language skills in the SA context. This article evaluates an online 
resource designed to enhance written language skills during the YA. 
The outcomes of the initiative will be presented and possible future 


developments of the online resource will be discussed. 


Keywords: independent learning, online resource, written language work, year 


abroad, study abroad. 
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1. Introduction 
1.1. The context: the YA 


The common assumption about SA is that it automatically leads to greater 
language proficiency. However, current literature does not provide a consistent 
picture of how the SA experience improves linguistic competence. In particular, 
there is little evidence that the YA improves morpho-syntactic skills. This 
could be in part due to the lack of systematic study as students focus on their 
communicative proficiency whilst abroad. 


Technology can provide language tutors with an opportunity to support and 
guide students’ independent learning during their residence abroad. To date, 
little has been written in this area. 


1.2. Background information 


As in most British universities where Italian is taught, the undergraduate 
programme at the University of Leeds has two distinct pathways: Beginners’ 
Programme (BA Italian B) and Advanced Programme (BA Italian A). The cohort 
of beginners spends one year in Italy as a compulsory part of the degree, whereas 
the advanced cohort may spend only a term in Italy. The final-year written 
language exam consists of a translation paper of two literary or journalistic texts: 
one from English into Italian and one from Italian into English. The second 
component of the final-year written language exam consists of an essay paper. 


For the YA in Italy, students have the following options: 
¢ working as a language assistant with the British Council; 
¢ following an Erasmus study programme at a partner university; 


* taking Corsi Singoli at a university not included in the Erasmus 
programme; and 
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¢ doing a paid or voluntary work placement. 
1.3. The challenge 


The need to create a virtual learning environment for YA students derived from 
two main goals: to facilitate the transition from Level 2 to Level 3 and to give 
students the opportunity to enhance written language skills during their YA. 
Despite the common assumption that the period of residence abroad is the best 
environment to learn a second language (Stern, 1964), students’ standards after 
their period of residence abroad do not always suggest that it has enhanced 
their written language skills. In Italy, students appear to perfect their speaking, 
listening, and reading skills, but not their writing. This is due in part to the 
context of the Italian university where most of the exams are oral and where 
opportunities for academic writing are rare. Collentine (2009), however, 
observes that this is a general issue rather than related to specific contexts or 
institutions: 


“whereas SA (study abroad) affects gains in certain language- 
specific domains, it does not affect development in all aspects of a 
learner’s competence. Interestingly, linguistic aspects that do indeed 
seem to benefit from Study Abroad, such as fluency and discursive 
abilities, are often not those in which AH (at home) FL (foreign 
language) program directors hope to see improvements, such as those 
grammatical aspects around which the AH, focus-on-forms syllabus 
is designed” (p. 224). 


2. Methodology 
2.1. The YA online resource: Written Language Work (WLW) 
The proposed solution to the challenge outlined above was to offer structured 


guidance for independent learning during the YA through an online resource, the 
WLW resource. 
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The first step in the development of the resource was to consider both the 
objectives and assessment methods of Level 2 and Level 3 language modules 
as well as the type of environment students were likely to encounter during 
their YA. The resource was an attempt to link more closely the two contexts for 
second language acquisition identified by Batstone (2002), the communicative 
and learning contexts: 


“A communicative context is sociolinguistic in orientation. A learner 
focuses on the use of language to convey meaning in an appropriate 
fashion according to contextual cues. The target language is used as 
a tool to exchange information and participate in important social 
and interpersonal functions. In contrast, a learning context has a 
psycholinguistic orientation in which learners focus on form with 
tutor assistance with the goal of improving their linguistic expertise” 


(p. 4). 
The resource was developed in the academic year 2013-2014 and made available 
in 2014-2015. Students returning from their YA in September 2015 were the 
first cohort to use it. It was developed with the assistance of an Erasmus intern, 
providing a student perspective and a guarantee that the WLW would appeal to 
a younger generation with digital skills. 
The tasks included in the WLW are the following: 


¢ aset of self-correcting grammar exercises; 


¢ aset of self-correcting translation exercises (six of these to be submitted 
for feedback); and 


* aset of writing tasks on an aspect of Italian culture and society with the 
title ‘Compositions’ (three of these to be submitted for feedback). 


A screenshot of the initial page can be seen below in Figure |. 
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Figure 1. Initial page of the WLW 


IC > | @ Secure | https;//viebbleeds.ac.uk/webapps/blackboard/content/listContentEcita 


Add Content v Assessments vy —_ Tools v ty 


Grammar Exercises 


In questa sezione trovate gi esercizi grammaticali sugli argomenti affrontati durante anno scolastico, 


Scegliete (scrivere numero di esercizi da fare) 


’ 
pp Translation exercises 


y Compositions 


All activities were created within Blackboard Learn, which supports the 
University of Leeds’ VLE, a learning management system familiar to students 
and therefore involving no additional learning workload. For the self-correcting 
grammar exercises and translation exercises, the Italian teaching team opted 
for the Blackboard Test tool, whereas for the compositions, the Blackboard 
Assignments tool was used. As the latter does not provide appropriate feedback, 
a more traditional ‘one-to-one’ feedback is sent to students via individual emails. 


In addition to the activities in the WLW, students submit a self-reflective 
questionnaire and a resoconto (a written account) entitled ‘La mia permanenza in 
Italia’ (My stay in Italy), which focusses on the key aspects of the YA experience. 
These three elements are part of the evaluation for the YA and students, either in 
a study or work placement, which they must all pass to proceed to their final year. 
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2.2. Evaluation of the resource 


The WLW was evaluated through student feedback. An online questionnaire* 
with a mix of closed and open questions asked students to what extent the WLW 
helped them make progress in written language skills and become independent 
learners. The questionnaire was sent to 39 students and received an 85% response 
rate (33 students). 


The pie chart below (Figure 2) shows that 50% of the respondents thought that 
using the WLW had enhanced the knowledge and understanding gained from 
Level 2 written language seminars attended in Year 2. 


A possible reason for this relatively low percentage is that the link between the 
content and assessment methods of the second year language course and those of 
the final-year language course is not explained clearly enough. 


Sixty-two percent of the respondents agreed that assignments and tests available 
on the WLW are a useful way of making progress in written language skills 


during the YA (see Figure 3). 


Figure 2. Question 2b 


2b. Using the WLW has enhanced the 
knowledge and understanding | gained from 
level 2 written language seminars 


0% 


™@ Strongly agree 
M Agree 

= Neutral 

™ Disagree 


™ Strongly Disagree 


2. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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Figure 3. Question 2c 


2c. Assignments and tests available on the WLW 
are a useful way of making progress in written 
language skills during my Year Abroad 


0% 


™ Strongly agree 
Agree 

© Neutral 

™ Disagree 


| Strongly Disagree 


Students’ responses to Question 4 are quite varied, see Figure 4. 


Figure 4. Question 4 


100% 


| 4. Which of the following tools did you find 
useful? (Please tick one or more boxes) 


80% 


60% 


40% ~ 


20% 


0% 


Grammar exercises Translation exercises Compositions 


The analysis of these findings shows that while grammar exercises are appreciated 
by students who prefer a formal and structured approach to language learning, 
the writing tasks (‘compositions’) are preferred by those who see culture as a 
way of learning a second language. 


Students’ comments on the grammar exercises* show students’ awareness that 
certain grammatical constructions may not receive sufficient practice during the 


3. Question 4B; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqj1 v8snr76e 
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YA and that consolidating knowledge of morphology and syntax in a short time 
span is a challenge inherent to the Italian beginners programme’. 


3. Discussion 
3.1. Analysis 


The views expressed by students are in line with larger studies showing that 
explicitly learned rules of morpho-syntax require longer time than lexical forms 
to be automatised (VanPatten, 1996, p. 30). 


Writing compositions on cultural topics is a way of transferring knowledge of 
Italian culture into the study of language and of seeing cultural and linguistic 
competences as part of the same coherent project. The QAA Benchmark 
Statements of 2015, which define what can be expected of a language graduate 
at the end of their studies, strongly promotes this view: 


“The study of languages enables students to understand the similarities 
and differences between cultures, in the broadest sense of high culture, 
popular culture and the customs and practices of everyday life. In this 
sense it is inherently intercultural” (QAA, 2015, point 2.2). 


The responses to the questionnaire confirm that different students have different 
learning styles. Language tutors also need to acknowledge this and give students 
the opportunity to enhance their language skills through different means. The 
translation appeals to those students who like reflecting on the differences 
between two languages’. 


Studies on translation as a way of reflecting on morpho-syntactic features 
(Cook, 2010; George, 1972) demonstrate how this task allows learners to 


4. See responses to Question 5; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511ghrqjlv8snr76e 


5. See responses to Question 5; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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observe not only specific characteristics of the target language, but also observe 
the correspondence between target language features and their mother tongue 
equivalents. One student’s comment also highlights the importance of using 
corrections on a written task to improve oral skills. Freed (1995) notes that 
investment in grammar instruction in the early stages of instruction may result 
in advances in speaking and listening at the upper intermediate and advanced 
levels. 


Experience suggests that students will only engage with resources if the content 
is meaningful to them. In this particular context, students can relate the WLW to 
their existing knowledge of the language. They also understand its usefulness for 
future progress. This understanding is necessary for the students to respond well 
to the online resource as well as to independent learning in general. 


The students’ general feedback on the resource’, allowed us to understand how 
they engaged with it. Their comments show a general concern about the lack of 
progress in writing skills during the YA and an understanding that regular use of 
WLW can help to improve the situation. 


3.2. Measurable outcomes 


Although data suggest there has been an improvement in the grades achieved 
by final-year students in their language exams since the introduction of the 
WLW, it would be risky to claim that the improvement is directly correlated to 
the WLW. Too many variables affect students’ performances during tests, for 
example attitude to study and natural predisposition to L2 learning. However, 
we expect that regular use of the resource will help avoid fossilisation of 
errors and that this will have a positive impact on the performance in final- 
year language exams. 


Figure 5 shows students’ scores in the grammar exercises, in which 59.4% of 
the respondents’ scores are in Class I. This is a positive result since most of the 


6. See responses to Question 8; https://research-publishing.box.com/s/cihuzkz5v5k71k0511 ghrqjlv8snr76e 
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grammar topics in the WLW are very challenging: use of gerund, translation of 
‘-ing forms’ in Italian, forms and use of the subjunctive, and the sequence of 
tenses within ‘if clauses’. However, evidence that students can use these forms 
accurately would be provided only by an in-depth analysis of their language 
production. 


Finally, it would be interesting to evaluate whether the WLW improved language 
performance ina communicative context. VanPatten’s (1996, 2002) investigations 
show that advanced learners with a wider vocabulary and more control over 
grammar pay attention to grammatical forms even in a communicative context. 
A student commented as follows: “the corrections made me rephrase the way 
in which I said things in daily conversation”. This subjective evidence is in line 
with VanPatten’s (1996, 2002) studies and is an aspect of the WLW that deserves 
further investigation. 


Figure 5. Grades achieved in grammar exercises 


Grades Achieved in Grammar Exercises 
(marked on the 20-90 scale) 


™ Class | (70-90) - 59.4% 
Class Il-I (60-69) - 31.2% 


™ Class Il-ii (50-59) - 9.4% 


4. Conclusion 


One of the outcomes at present is student satisfaction, indicated in responses to 
the questionnaire. In general, most students feel that the materials provided have 
helped them to reinforce morpho-syntactic structures and increase their ability 
to learn autonomously. 
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The SA experience offers tutors an opportunity to use independent and computer- 
based learning to create materials aimed at consolidating language competence 
and facilitating the process of second language acquisition, even at a distance. 
However, these materials need to be related both to the specific context of students’ 
SA and to the taught programme. In addition, this study has shown that students 
are more likely to engage with independent and computer-based learning if the 
connection between independent learning and taught programme is clear to them 
and if they perceive the learning outcomes as relevant to their needs. 
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Using online tools and resources to encourage 
independent learning amongst ab initio 
students of Italian: a case study 


Paola Celant' 


Abstract 


his article describes the innovations introduced into the 
Vise ene ab initio Italian language programme at the School 
of Languages at the University of Bristol and the use of a range of 
online tools and resources. It evaluates to what extent the innovations 
have enhanced the students’ experience. The article describes the 
course structure and how technology has been embedded in it. It looks 
at the pedagogy underpinning the choice of tools, explains how these 
tools are being used, and finally examines students’ responses to the 


changes. 


Keywords: blended learning, technology in the classroom, foreign languages, peer 


collaboration, learner autonomy. 


1. Introduction 
1.1. Description of the course 
In common with Italian undergraduate courses at other UK higher education 


institutions, Bristol has two pathways: an ab initio pathway and a post-A-level 
pathway. Ab initio students are absolute beginners or near beginners in Italian. 
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The course is intensive: in one year, learners are expected to reach level B1 of 
the Common European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR). 


First year ab initio students of Italian at the University of Bristol had five contact 
hours of language per week. Classroom-based learning consisted of one hour 
dedicated to oral and aural skills and four hours dedicated to integrated elements 
including grammar, reading, and writing (including translation). Student 
numbers vary from 15 to 25 per group (8-12 in the oral/aural class). 


1.2. | The need for change 


About three years ago the Department of Italian decided to make changes to 
the first year ab initio course. The aim was to enhance the learning experience 
and engage students, at the same time making full use of the new, purpose-built 
MultiMedia Centre (MMC) with its wide range of multimedia resources and 
the strong support network offered by the University’s Technology Enhanced 
Learning (TEL) team. 


We wanted to draw on the principles of blended learning which, “with the 
combination of synchronous verbal and asynchronous written communication in 
the context of a cohesive community of inquiry, [...] offers a distinct advantage 
in supporting higher levels of learning through critical discourse and reflective 
thinking” (Garrison & Kanuka, 2004, p. 98). 

1.3. | What we did 


The teaching team introduced a one-hour weekly computer laboratory session in 
the MMC. The five hours per week of classroom based learning now consist of: 


¢ one hour of oral and aural skills in small groups; 
¢ three hours of integrated skills in a traditional classroom setting; and 


* one hour in the computer laboratory in the MMC. 
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The teaching team devised a range of online resources to use during the MMC 
session. These included Sanako, a virtual language laboratory; Mediasite, a video 
platform; Questionmark Perception, an online testing tool; and Blackboard, the 
Virtual Learning Environment (VLE). The activities created with these tools and 
resources can be used outside the MMC for students’ independent learning. The 
activities are described in detail below. 


2. Methodology 
2.1. Rationale 


In planning the changes to the ab initio course, the tutors focussed on using a 
range of multimedia resources in order to promote: (1) exposure to the target 
language, (2) social interaction and collaborative learning, and (3) learner 
autonomy. 


2.1.1. Exposure to the target language 


Learning a new language is easier when it takes place in the target country. 
Students cannot easily do that in the first year at university, therefore technology 
was used to bring the outside world into the classroom. Exposure to the target 
language can be maximised by the use of technology: students have “access to 
native speakers [... and] easy 24/7 access to [...] instructional and authentic 
language learning materials” (Lai & Gu, 2011, p. 317). 


2.1.2. Social interaction and collaborative learning 


According to Egbert and Hanson-Smith (1999), in their study of computer 
assisted language learning, optimal language learning conditions will be 
achieved when “learners interact in the target language with an authentic 
audience” and when “learners are involved in authentic tasks” (p. 4). Social 
constructivism promotes the idea that “learning occurs not only individually 
but also through social interaction” (Nakata, 2006, p. 118). This approach 
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“stresses the need for a collaborative learning environment where learners are 
enabled and encouraged to interact with and support one another, a public 
space characterised by interaction and collaboration” (Schwienhorst, 2007, 
p. 19). A way had to be found to create this interaction and authenticity of 
environment and tasks in the new MMC hour. 


2.1.3. Learner autonomy 


According to Egbert and Hanson-Smith (1999), learner autonomy is another 
of the ideal conditions for effective language learning. Autonomy is the 
learners’ ability to critically reflect on their own learning, to communicate and 
collaborate with other learners, and to take control and assume responsibility 
for their own learning (Schwienhorst, 2007). Students have to be guided and 
encouraged to take charge of their own learning. 


The 24/7 availability of the VLE and online resources, and a clear structure 
to guide them through, assists students keen to develop their language skills 
further via independent learning, helping them to test themselves and to take 
control of their own learning. 


2.2. | Computer assisted class activities: the MMC hour 


To introduce these innovations, we used a blend of university managed software 
and online tools: 


¢ Blackboard, as a VLE; 
¢ Sanako?’, a language learning software available in the computer suite; 
* Questionmark Perception, a dedicated system for delivering 


and managing online formative and summative assessment and 
examinations; and 


2. http://www.sanako.com/en-gb/products/study-1200/ 
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¢ Mediasite’, the university’s centrally supported enterprise video 
platform. 


Each weekly class in the MMC uses a range of tools, according to its aims and 
objectives. 


2.2.1. Blackboard 


Blackboard is used for all the components of the ab initio Italian course: it 
provides separate sections for reading skills, oral classes, the MMC hour, etc., 
and is easy to access and navigate. Blackboard is widely used as a VLE across 
the university, so is familiar to students. 


In the MMC hour, Blackboard is the starting point for most class activities. Each 
week all material is made available on a specific area of the ab initio Italian 
Blackboard module, to which students can refer to outside of class. 


Wherever possible, students are given authentic tasks, accessing Italian websites 
that Italians might use, for example, carrying out their online weekly shopping in 
an Italian supermarket’, ordering take-away food* or searching for a new house 
on an Italian estate agents’ website’. After the research, students write up their 
findings (individually or in pairs) in a blog or wiki, shared with the rest of the 
class. Usually, work started in class is completed at home, where students can 
still collaborate without needing to be in the same room. 


Students then give general feedback to their peers, commenting on the content 
(opinions on the chosen menu/house/etc.) rather than the language. Students’ work 
is generally corrected but not awarded marks. Students also use Blackboard’s wiki 
and blog tools to create short stories based either on visual elements (such as short 


3. http://www. bristol.ac.uk/tel/support/tools/mediasite/ 
4. http://www.sunmarket.it/ 
5. http://www.justeat.it/domicilio/italiano/roma/ 


6. http://www.agenzieimmobiliari.com/ 
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videos, publicity material, or pictures) or on written stimuli, and to work together 
on translation tasks. Again, all this work is corrected but not formally assessed. 


2.2.2. _Sanako 


Sanako is a multimedia language lab software with classroom management. 
It is a modern version of the old language lab which allows students to get 
more involved in the lesson and to actively participate in all language learning 
exercises. Each weekly class in the MMC generally starts with a vocabulary 
test created via the learning software Sanako and delivered to students 
individually. Upon logging onto their computers, students are presented with 
word lists in Italian or English which they need to translate within a given 
amount of time. The test ends automatically when the set time is over; the tutor 
is able to check all scores and answers before sharing individual results with 
each student. 


Another main function of Sanako used in class is the text chat facility. This is 
used in two ways, both individually and in small groups. 


(1) Working individually, students access an online chat room via their 
computer and type a response to, or comment on, a stimulus launched 
online by the tutor: either a warm-up activity or a vocabulary revision 
activity. By typing their responses or comments in the chat room, 
everyone can contribute synchronously, including students who are 
normally shy or reluctant. The general atmosphere becomes quickly 
relaxed and playful, great for breaking the ice and reducing the stress 
typically associated with “foreign language anxiety” (Horwitz, Horwitz, 
& Cope, 1986, pp. 125-132). 


(2) Working in pairs or in groups, students work collaboratively on a 
more structured task. This can be a written conversation in the form 
of text chat targeting a particular language point (e.g. organising an 
informal date or a formal meeting using modal verbs) or for general 
communication skills (e.g. ordering a meal, etc.). Students work in pairs 
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or in groups of three and collaborate and help each other in writing their 
messages, thus creating a dynamic interactive exchange. The tutor can 
observe and intervene discreetly from the main computer station while 
students enjoy the variety of tasks. 


2.2.3. Questionmark Perception 


Language assessment in the first year includes various components, two of which 
(grammar tests) are delivered online via Questionmark Perception, which is an 
online testing tool used to design, create, and deliver formative and summative 
online assessment. The Department of Italian has successfully used this tool 
to create grammar tests and exams for several years. Activities created include 
multiple choice, matching, fill in the gap, and true/false. Although creating tests 
can be time consuming, the material can be re-used repeatedly. 


Short formative grammar tests distributed throughout the academic year help 
students learn and revise, and familiarise them with the test format in advance 
of the two summative tests (labelled ‘End of Teaching Block One and Two’). 
Formative tests are introduced in class as a 10-15 minute activity during the 
MMC hour, and subsequently made available online. 


2.2.4. Mediasite 


As already mentioned, the programme has a strong focus on independent 
learning: students are expected to spend at least five hours per week working 
independently (and a further five hours per week on homework). They are free 
to choose how they do this. 


Another innovation aimed at encouraging independent learning was the 
introduction of an online library of video grammar tutorials. Mediasite allows the 
creation, editing, and publishing of material (via Blackboard) and management 
of content. Two ab initio tutors used the Mediasite tool to create twenty-six 
short video grammar tutorials (8-12 minutes each) to accompany PowerPoint 
presentations previously used in class: one video per grammar point. The video 
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tutorials become available online after each class. These recordings are not 
intended as an alternative to attending class but rather as a revision tool freeing 
up class time for other activities. 


From the tutors’ point of view, it has been a positive experience: any initial 
reluctance about video recording oneself quickly disappeared, thanks to the 
enthusiastic response from the students. In terms of time constraints, while the 
first year has been relatively demanding for the tutors making the recordings, the 
same material can be reused in the future. From the students’ point of view, as 
illustrated later, this has been a great success. 


3. Evaluation 


Several data sources were used to evaluate the innovations: a printed survey’, an 
online survey (see Table |), Mediasite’s video analytics, and built-in reports on 
Blackboard (see Figure 1). 


Table 1. Online survey (May 2016) 


. [have enjoyed the lessons in the Multimedia Centre (MMC): 1 23 45 * 
. Classes were well structured: 1 23 45 * 

. Classes were interactive and interesting: 1 23 45 * 

. I felt motivated by being in the MMC: 12345 * 

. I feel my language knowledge has been reinforced: 1 2 3 45 * 

. I feel I have learned what I was supposed to: 1 23 4.5 * 


. [would have preferred a more traditional approach (no 
computers, classroom based) : 1 23 45 * 


8. What was the best element about these classes? And the worst? 

9. I found all technology in the MMC classes easy to use: 1 23 45 * 

10. I feel I had enough instructions from my tutor: 1 23 45 * 

11. I find my IT skills have improved: | 2 3 45 * 

12. Which of the following activities/tools did you find useful? : AB C D E ** 


13. Which of the following did you find particularly 
enjoyable and/or stimulating? : AB CDE ** 


WD| NA) BR) Wl Nl|Re 


7. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/0o8rj375xam3hiem5k958s4srlm9qak4 
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14. What do you think could be improved and/or changed in the MMC classes? 


15. Any further comments? 


* |. Strongly Agree; 2. Agree; 3. Neutral; 4. Disagree; 5. Strongly Disagree 


** A. Vocabulary test 

B. Group chat activities 

C. Wiki/blog for creative writing 
D. Wiki/blog for translation 

E. Online grammar tests 


Figure 1. Mediasite analytics: example 
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The printed survey was a standard end of year ‘language unit evaluation 


questionnaire’ commissioned by the School of Modern Languages. It included 
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questions on the entire language course including its components, the use of 
Blackboard, and the online material available for independent learning. 


The online survey, on the other hand, was created specifically this year by the 
Italian Department to gather students’ opinions on the way the MMC teaching 
room was used. It included 15 questions, of which three were open questions 
inviting comments on the positive and negative elements of the MMC hour and 
on how to improve it. The rest were closed questions, evaluating various aspects 
of the classes and the resources used. 


At the end of the academic year, students were asked to complete both surveys. 
Out of the 43 students in the ab initio language course, 34 completed the 
printed survey, 32 of whom also completed the online survey. All responses 
were anonymous. The aim was to identify both positive and negative 
perceptions of the use of IT, both in class and outside the classroom, and 
produce recommendations for ways to improve the materials and students’ 
engagement with the material. 


Finally, Blackboard allows tutors to access information on the use students make 
of the Mediasite tutorials. Each video tutorial contains video analytics and built- 
in reports which allow tutors to identify students’ engagement and behaviour, 
with intensity maps indicating which video segments are watched most or least 
(Video Analytics, 2017). 


4. Results 


The overall feedback for the MMC hour and its related activities was very 
positive. 


The Language Unit Evaluation Questionnaires generally showed appreciation for 
all aspects of the ab initio course. There was a particularly enthusiastic response 
to the video grammar tutorials: at least 50% of the 34 completed questionnaires 
contained a positive comment on the Mediasite material, such as “video tutorials 
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were AMAZING”, “loved the grammar tutorials”, and “the grammar tutorials 
allowed me to go over things if I didn’t understand”. 


Mediasite’s video analytics confirm this enthusiasm: students accessed the video 
tutorials fairly regularly but the peaks in usage correspond to the days following 
class explanation and the revision period preceding tests and exams. 


More information on the use of the computer laboratory and of technology 
was gathered from the online survey. As stated earlier, 32 out of 43 students 
completed this questionnaire. Over 84% of respondents enjoyed the lessons 
in the MMC and found them interactive and interesting, while 81% felt that 
their language knowledge had been reinforced. A small percentage of students 
(12%) would have preferred a more traditional approach, without the use of 
computers. 


Overall, the positive comments outnumbered the negative ones. In their 
comments, learners stated that they enjoyed the relaxed and stimulating 
atmosphere and felt that the use of technology helped their learning: “it feels 
like a more relaxed class, lots of discussion between my peers”; “the use 
of computers, etc. is very useful for language-learning, it helps to establish 
resources that we can use at home, and breaks up the week, so that not 
everything is classroom-based, which may have been a bit dry” (online survey). 


Generally, students appreciated the variety of tasks, the level of creativity 
involved, and the exposure to authentic Italian resources and culture. They also 
enjoyed the collaborative side of these classes, remarking: “the best part was 
being able to work together in a more relaxed way and be able to improve in 
ways that would have been hard without using the computers” (online survey). 


The comments on specific online activities were again very positive: “I liked the 
vocabulary tests on the computer [...] as you can check your mistakes soon after 
the test”, “vocab test every week was motivating”, “loved when we used the chat 


facilities on Sanako’’, “online grammar tests is [sic] good practice to put to use 
what we have learnt in the other classes” (online survey). 
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In two cases, however, learners felt that for some activities the use of computers 
was superfluous: “I felt, for a lot of the exercises we did in class, using 
computers to do them was unnecessary — they could easily have been done on 
paper, and if that were the case I would have found them easier to focus on”, 
and “I feel at times technology wasn't used effectively and we could have done 
the same material in the MMC that we do in normal classrooms, without the 
added distraction of computers” (online survey). Negative responses on the use 
of computers occurred seven times in the online survey: five students disliked 
the technical issues linked to computer use and two found computers an extra 
source of distraction. Moreover, one student felt that unless work was “officially 
marked” by the tutor, “it was difficult to be motivated enough to complete [...] 
tasks started in the lessons” (online survey). 


5, Conclusion 


This paper presented an overview of the way in which online tools were 
introduced into the ab initio Italian language course. The aim of the initiative 
was to use the principles of blended learning to enhance the learning experience, 
making it dynamic, engaging, effective, and interactive. A carefully planned 
blend of online tools was integrated with a weekly lesson in the MMC and with 
students’ independent learning. 


As learners’ comments have shown, integrating new technology into the course 
has been beneficial to their learning process and level of engagement; it has 
enabled the teaching team to cater for all learning styles and needs, both inside 
and outside the classroom, and has made lessons generally more enjoyable and 
motivating. 


Although the response from students was largely positive, it is clear that a small 
minority of learners see the use of computers in class as an obstacle rather than 
facilitating the learning process. A clearer explanation of the aims and objectives 
of the initiative might help all learners to appreciate the use of technology in the 
classroom and motivate them further. 
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Abstract 


his paper describes the project ‘ITALO (MyLearning Log)’, 
| ee as part of the Institution-Wide Language Programme 
(IWLP) at the University of Manchester. The project aimed to 
encourage student engagement with the Virtual Learning Environment 
(VLE), monitor usage and effectiveness of the resources deployed, and 
develop learner autonomy. Three elements were central to the project: 
the resources on Blackboard, the tutors, and examples of good practice 
from former students. Learners tried out and commented on online 
resources, and shared their findings and best practice in a learning 
log, thereby also helping the tutor monitor learners’ progress. The 
paper first describes the background to the project and the rationale 
behind it. It then describes the project in detail and the methods used 
to evaluate the results. An analysis of the key findings shows how the 
project has benefited current students. Finally, in the conclusion, we 
evaluate the success of the project and discuss the potential for further 


research. 
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1. Introduction 


The project ‘ITALO (MyLearning Log)’ was developed as part of the [WLP at 
the University of Manchester and piloted with three groups of students from 
the Italian beginners’ module in the academic year 2014-2015. The project was 
then refined and extended to the Italian pre-intermediate group the following 
academic year. 


The project’s primary aim was to address poor student engagement with the 
resources available on Blackboard, the institutional VLE. Previous end-of-year 
student evaluations of [WLP courses showed that students did not believe the 
resources available online significantly enhanced their learning. The ITALO 
project sought to monitor usage and effectiveness of resources deployed on the 
VLE and encourage learner autonomy. 


Three elements were identified as central to the project: the resources on 
Blackboard, the tutors, and examples of good practice from former students. 


Resources were grouped in categories, and students were free to explore them 
independently’. The tutor, however, played an active role in “[co-opting] the 
student into the learning process, encouraging active participation in their own 
development” (Berdrow & Evers, 2011, p. 407). Testimonials from previous 
learners, who had distinguished themselves for their extensive use of resources 
on Blackboard, provided further incentive and guidance for students. 


In the second iteration of ITALO (2015-2016), special emphasis was placed 
on interaction and exchange of information among users, pivotal components 
of autonomy, in line with recent scholarly findings: “the development of 
autonomy necessarily implies collaboration and interdependence” (Benson, 
2001, p. 12)°. 


2. Resources were grouped under two main headings, ‘Materials prepared by tutors’ and ‘External resources’, which 
included: ‘Generic language websites for Italian’, ‘Grammar and revision’, ‘Vocabulary and pronunciation’, ‘Radio, TV, 
and newspapers’, and ‘Music, hobbies, and tourism’. 


3. See also Ivanovska (2015, p. 353) on the value of interdependence for the development of autonomy. 
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ITALO was therefore a resource-based project, which combined two of the 
approaches to independent learning: directed independent learning, “in which 
students are guided by curriculum content, pedagogy and assessment, and 
supported by staff and the learning environment, and in which students play an 
active role in their learning experience” (Thomas, Jones, & Ottaway, 2015, p. 4), 
and the e-learning community, “where a group of learners communicate and 
share knowledge with each other with the assistance of an e-moderator” (Sloman 
& Reynolds, 2003, p. 261). 


To monitor usage and effectiveness of the VLE resources, learners were asked 
to keep a ‘learning log’ (using the Blackboard journal tool), where they would 
record their exploration of the VLE and their learning strategies. The dual 
purpose of the journal was therefore to contribute towards student engagement 
with Blackboard and indirectly provide feedback to tutors on the resources. 


Together with the independent exploration of the VLE resources and the sharing 
of knowledge via the learning logs, we used questions to attract students to the 
resources available on Blackboard and to prompt an inquiring and therefore 
more autonomous attitude to the learning process’. 


2. Methodology 


Of the three key components of ITALO (resources, tutors, and testimonials), 
the testimonials required longer elaboration, as they were central in arousing 
curiosity in students about Blackboard resources and triggering thoughts on 
the learning process. We opted to have three short videos, where two former 
beginner students, who had achieved a high level of linguistic competence 
as well as learner autonomy, answered three key questions on how they had 
developed as independent learners: (1) ‘What kind of resources do you use on 
Blackboard for learning Italian and why?’, (2) ‘Which resources would you 
recommend to study Italian outside class and why?’, and (3) ‘What tips would 


4. Reflection and questioning are important in the development of an autonomous learner: “‘Self-directed learning means 
learners engaging in inquiry. Inquiry means getting answers to questions” (Knowles, 1975, p. 99). 
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you give students to help them learn independently?’. The three video clips were 
posted on a dedicated section of the VLE, and students were asked to watch 
them at the beginning of the course before starting their own exploration of the 
existing materials and resources on Blackboard (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. ITALO’s starting page with introductory videos 


RR) mone: 


ITALO (MyLearning Log) 


~ uLrr10010822010890000 
Beginners’ Italian 2014-15 
Full 


5 How to make the most of your LEAP Italian course 
Enabled: Statistics Tracking 
Charlotte and Elle, two former Beginners talk about their language learning experience and how to make the most of the course 
outside class. 
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After watching the clips, navigate through the different Blackboard sections and familiarise yourself with their content. 
COURSE MANAGEMENT 


After the first three-four weeks of lessons (9-12 hours of instruction), students 
were invited to reflect on their learning progress and periodically (at least three 
times per semester) record their reflections in their individual journal (ITALO, 
MyLearning Log). They were asked to outline their achievements, difficulties, 
ways in which they had overcome a learning problem, and the resources they 
used (Figure 2). Students could type their entries into their journal, add audio/ 
video recordings or, alternatively, link their journal to a Padlet (https://padlet. 
com/), a virtual noticeboard where multimedia content can easily be added. 


The learning logs were not assessed; however, students were strongly 
encouraged to take part in the exercise, as an integral part of the learning 
process. During the first year of implementation (2014-2015), journals were 
kept ‘private’ (students could view only their own entries), to avoid self- 
comparison with peers and the risk that learners might feel intimidated by their 
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fellow students’ scrutiny. The following year, however, tutors took the decision 
to trial the logs in ‘public’ mode so that users could view and comment on their 
peers’ entries. 


Figure 2. Outline of the project and its objectives for students 
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> Users and Groups = 
> Customisation = a ITALO (MyLearning Log) 


> Packages and Utilities  —> Enabled: Statistics Tracking 
Taking your cue from Charlotte's and Elle's comments, keep a personal written, audio/video log* of 


your learning progress where you highlight: 


« your learning achievements 

¢ what you struggle with or find difficult to understand 

« ways in which you have resolved a language learning problem 
« the resources you: 


tend to use on Blackboard 
find most useful (and why) 
feel are currently missing from Blackboard 
+ anything you would like to know more about 
Post your entries once a fortnight. Aim to upload at least three entries per semester. 
This log is not assessed, but it's an integral part of your course and should help you achieve more, 
Read the Learning Guide 


(expecially pp. 5-9), click on 'ITALO (MyLearning Log)' (see above), post your entries and make the 
most of your Italian language learning course. 


* You will not be able to upload audio/or video files directly on to your log but can insert a link to a 
cloud/on-line repository such as YouTube, Vimeo, Google Drive, Dropbox, where your file is hosted. 


Why don't you keep your learning log on Padlet (a virtual noticeboard where you can easily add notes 
and multimedia content) and just paste the relevant link onto your journal, here on Blackboard?! 


Tutors reviewed students’ entries halfway through the semester, collated those 
which appeared most innovative or effective, and showed them in class as a 
means of giving feedback to those who had participated, encouraging those who 
had not, and disseminating examples of good practice. The role of the tutor was 
therefore to facilitate the exchange of information, especially during the first 
year when journals were ‘private’, and motivate students. Journals also provided 
tutors with valuable feedback on the users’ learning progress and on the overall 
effectiveness of the resources deployed on the VLE. 


Given ITALO’s practical focus on student engagement, we concentrated our 
attention on student participation and journal contributions in our evaluation of 
the project outcomes, leaving other forms of evaluation such as eliciting student 
views on the project or on learner autonomy for later iterations of the project. 
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3. Results and discussion 


Despite the initial uncertainty over student engagement, as learning logs were 
not going to be formally assessed, students positively responded to ITALO as an 
opportunity to exploit the VLE to its full potential and maximise their learning 
opportunities. Half the students across the three groups of beginners contributed 
posts to their learning log during the year the project was piloted, and two- 
fifths actively participated the following year (see Table |). Students tended to 
contribute more during the first semester, when they were still becoming familiar 
with the course and the resources available on the VLE’. Although these numbers 
may not suggest a high participation rate, they are in fact very positive, as all 
e-learning communities typically include a number of ‘lurkers’; “people who 
are willing to read [...] messages and documents but not to make contributions” 
(Sloman & Reynolds, 2003, p. 270)°. 


All ITALO contributors chose to type posts in their learning log, occasionally 
adding hyperlinks to resources located outside the VLE. None opted for audio/ 


video entries or the use of Padlet. 


Table 1. Number and length of student contributions per year 


0. of words 


Contributions 
(total) 


No. of 
students 

(3 groups) 
Contributors 
(total) 

(total) 

No. of words 
per contriutor 
(average) 


2014-15 28 14 22 2655 190 
2015-16 47 20 4] 7459 373 


Most users broke down their reflections into sections, whose main headings were 
often the points they were asked to consider before starting their log (learning 


5. There is also a further factor to take into account, a natural decline in motivation in the second semester, when students 
may easily feel “tired of keeping the learning log” (Hu & Zhang, 2017, p. 154) or perceive the exercise as “too time 
consuming” (Coomey & Stephenson, 2001, p. 39). 


6. This definition draws on Gilly Salmon’s investigation of ‘lurking’ in online learning (Salmon, 2011, see especially 
pp. 175-178). 
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achievements, ongoing difficulties, solved problems, and resources used; see 
Figure 3), and only a few adopted a more discursive, diary-style approach, 
generally signalled by the informal tone of their opening line (e.g. “Greetings 
all, I thought I'd let people know what online resources I've found useful’’). 


Figure 3. Student entry with personal learning achievements, difficulties, and 
resources used on Blackboard 


% | ] sevatore campisi-outi.. x | © the outset Meaninginth... x | Ml NUOVO Magaric¥c2-...X | Formatting Titesof Textsin—_ x J‘ TED ITALO (MyLeamring Log)... x \ + 


CS 2 editoronin>? WEBUVtARASD- SQ = 
@ search oxtord En... [F] detec |German-. EJ Paravia ff Vocabolaio rece... [EU video - ANSA.t > 


se id= 37956.18blog_id=102 


© Oxford 0i 


2015 


> Customisation > 


> Paci and Utilities amnion 
sone =| Posted by A W at Tuesday, 27 October 2015 22:33:19 


My learning achievements: 


‘= I fee! like | am becoming more confident in my speaking ability as we practice 
‘more in class, especially pronunciation and intonation. 

‘© |.am trying to remember individual words rather than the phrase as a whole to 
test if | can construct different sentences with the same vocabulary. | also like to 
learn the literal translation into English as | fee this increases my understanding, 


Aspects which I struggle with: 


‘+ Remembering which verbs take essere and which take avere, 
‘+ Remembering the set phrases for all 6 pronouns. 


(This is just a case of revision). 
‘Ways in which | have solved a language problem: 


‘+ When | struggle with a particular pronunciation, after attempting to say the word 
‘mysef, I will enter it into a programme which will ead it back to me so that | can 
understand how it is spoken, for example google translate or natural reader. 


‘The resources which | have utilised: 


‘* Audio files are particularly useful when I can map the sound onto written words, 
in front of me. 

‘* I have not looked into all of the resources on blackboard but | will look more into 
the music and TV section as | feel this will interest me and help me to learn in an 

way. 

‘I feel that maybe a link to the Italian music charts would help to direct me to the 
genre of music | would like to listen to, as | feel as if | am stabbing in the dark at 
the moment when | YouTube search. 

‘+ As wel as utilising the University resources | have also been using Duolingo and 
Ihave recently made a Livemocha account as well as joining the Italian society. 
‘My Facebook is also in Italian and has been for a while, | also follow a few 
famous Italians on twitter so that | have Italian tweets as well as English on my 
timeline. 


The data and insights into students’ learning processes that ITALO posts have 
provided can be broadly divided into four categories: (1) learning strategies, (2) 
learning difficulties, (3) use of resources, and (4) instances of interaction and 
collaboration’. In many cases, entries provided information on more than one 
category at the same time, as shown by some of the examples in the remaining 
part of this section. Learning strategies ranged from traditional ones (“I have 
coloured stickers around the house to remind me of the words, and I try to 
rehearse them when I am out and about’’), to those aided by technology (“setting 


7. The four categories resonate with Mynard’s (2012) analysis of student blogs in her case study, where entries showed 
evidence of ‘critical reflection’, ‘metacognition’, ‘decision-making’, and ‘problem-solving (p. 6). Indeed, ITALO students 
evaluated and recommended resources, assessed how they learnt best, indicated reasons for using given tools or strategies, 
and explained how they had overcome a learning problem. 
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my phone to Italian is weird at first but it does help with keeping me in the 
mindset’’). The entries have also pointed to students’ preferred learning styles: 


“tried to learn the numbers better. I did this by watching videos on 
YouTube... I feel like it helped a lot more than just looking at a sheet 


2? 


of paper 


Students have also described their stumbling blocks: 


“So far I mostly struggle to remove an ‘English’ frame of mind when 
writing Italian. Getting used to saying ‘the my parents’ took some time, 
though through much practice it’s becoming [...] easier”. 


Other entries have indicated how learners have solved a learning problem: 


“When I struggle with a particular pronunciation, after attempting to 
say the word myself, I will enter it into a programme which will read 
it back to me so that I can understand how it is spoken, for example 
google translate or natural reader’. 


The use students have made of the VLE resources has brought their learning 
strategies to the fore too: 


“Everyday I spend ten minutes on Memrise learning Italian vocab, ten 
minutes on DuoLingo doing the same thing, ten minutes on an app like 
Padlet called MentalCase to learn verbs and then around five minutes 
on an app called Lingualy”. 


In some cases, users have extensively reviewed the resources they tried (see 
Figure 4). Although students have not replied to their peers’ posts with comments, 
even when journals were ‘public’, ITALO contributions show clear evidence of 
collaboration and cross-fertilisation among its users: “I watched Peppa Pig in 
Italian on YouTube after seeing it on someone else’s ITALO log”, and “I have 
discovered the addictive world of Quizlet! Am sharing folders with [A.] and [C.]”. 
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Figure 4. Student entry evaluating resources available on Blackboard 


Vocabulary: 

‘* Memrise — not looked at yet ~ you need to sign up 

‘* My languages — move your mouse over the vocab picture and word and it 
‘speaks ~ good for learning lists 

* One World Italiano— some decent content but poor sound quality 

¢ Speakitalian - really clear sound but you need to click on every word cf My 
languages 

* Italian Audio Phrasebook ~ flatters to deceive - the audio doesn't work 

¢ Word of the Day - ano brainer... 

* Quizlet ~ the most addictive of the quiz sites - try scatter ~ falls down a bit on 
how the content is indexed 


4. Conclusion 


The project has evolved and improved over the past two years. Fewer students 
contributed posts during the second year: 20 out of 47 compared to 14 out of 
28 in 2014-2015 (see Table 1). The average number of entries per contributor, 
however, increased from 1.59 in 2014-2015 to 2.05 the following year, and the 
average number of words each contributor wrote almost doubled. Moreover, 
entries in the second year were generally more structured and substantial 
than those appearing in 2014-2015 (see Figure 3). The project has undergone 
refinements since its initial trial. Capitalising on the first year’s pilot, tutors 
were able to guide students with more targeted interventions and examples; for 
instance, selected entries from the previous year were visible to users while they 
were writing their posts. Moreover, making the journals ‘public’ has encouraged 
interaction, making the VLE a learning community rather than just a repository 
of resources. 


In future research, it would be useful to: engage in a quantitative analysis of 
Blackboard real-time usage reports to measure the impact of the project on 
overall student engagement with the VLE; assess the effect of ITALO on student 
linguistic attainment and final grades by involving only two groups and using 
the third group as a control; and investigate the learners’ perspective on ITALO 
and its influence on their attitudes to independent learning, with questionnaires 
administered at the end of the academic year. 


The design of ITALO reflects the latest evolution of CALL, “the integrative 
phase [...] characterised by the use of multimedia, hypermedia and interactive 
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technologies to promote integration of skills” (Benson, 2001, p. 138). It displays 
instances of the “four major features of online learning widely identified as 
essential to good practice[:] dialogue, involvement, support, control” (Coomey 
& Stephenson, 2001, p. 38)%, and has promoted “autonomy [by taking] learners 
beyond the provision of their teachers and [engaging] with a greater variety of 
materials, learners, [and] support tools” (Coomey & Stephenson, 2001, p. 49). 
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a critical evaluation 
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Abstract 


he present article focusses on the use of the Electronic Language 
fl Ree (ELL) as a tool to monitor independent learning practices 
by ab initio students of Italian in their first year of study at the 
University of Leeds. The ELL is first described in the pedagogic 
framework from which it derives, the language log; the primary 
aim of this contribution, however, is to give a direct analysis and 
critical evaluation of the work produced by students for their ELL 
and, specifically, of the work submitted in the academic year 2015- 
2016. Key findings show how this learning tool has helped beginner 
students of Italian manage their own learning independently. 
Emphasis is placed on students as the primary owners of the ELL and 
on their preferences for self-directed, mobile-learning (m-learning) 
practices. The conclusion discusses the potential of the ELL for 
evaluating students’ skills and competences in Italian, and whether 


the ELL is fulfilling its purpose effectively. 
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‘1. Introduction 
1.1. The language log 


The language log is a tool for learning widely employed in language classes in 
Higher Education Institutions (HEIs) in the UK to record independent language 
learning practices (Kiihn & Pérez Cavana, 2012; Lopez-Fernandez, 2014). It 
has two objectives: the development of learner autonomy and the recording of 
language activities, ranging from written texts, drawings, and student reflections 
to audio or video recordings. The language log is also regarded as a flexible tool 
where student work done outside the classroom can be stored (Kiihn & Pérez 
Cavana, 2012; Trappes-Lomax & Ferguson, 2002)”. 


1.2. The electronic language log at the University of Leeds 


The Italian department at Leeds adopted the language log in 2009 as a record of 
independent learning for first and second year students; since 2012 it has taken 
the form of an ELL’, which is an electronic Word document which students 
submit online at the end of each semester. 


In the first-year ab initio programme, the ELL is the major component of 
students’ independent work, helping students record what they have done by 
submitting screengrabs. Ab initio students of Italian have four hours per week 
contact time over a ten week semester (in both Semesters | and 2). Language 
progression has to be rapid: starting at the Common European Framework of 
Reference for Languages (CEFR) Al in Semester 1, students must reach CEFR 
A2'* at the end of the second semester of their first academic year. To ensure 
these levels are reached, students must engage in eight to ten hours a week of 


2. For a concise yet meticulous summary of background literature on student autonomy, see Kristmanson, Lafargue, & 
Culligan (2013). 


3. Electronic versions of the language log are becoming increasingly popular in the HEI context due to the advantages of the 
digital configuration; these have been effectively summarised by a recent article by Ciesielkiewicz & Mendez Coca (2013). 


4. Al corresponds to the first while A2 to the second level on a six-level scale of competence laid down in the CEFR. For 
more on the CEFR scale, see the eponymous publication by the Council of Europe’s (2017) Language Policy Unit. 
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self-directed study, 70% of which must be devoted to the ELL*, which they start 
to build in Semester 1. ELL carries ten percent of the final mark for the two core 
language modules, one in Semester | and one in Semester 2. 


Students are offered guidance on compiling their ELL: at least ten tasks per 
skill, per semester, should be included and students are given a list, with brief 
descriptions, of online language resources available for free — mostly podcasts, 
video channels, e-books, and language apps — which they are encouraged to 
use and record in their own log. The resources complement the classroom 
teaching which makes extensive use of communicative language teaching® and 
are intended to consolidate the four basic language skills in the context of the 
chosen task. Upon task completion, students are asked to paste a screengrab into 
the ELL, uploading the file to a designated area of the relevant Italian language 
module, on the Virtual Learning Environment (VLE). Students are given the 
option of organising the screengrabs in the document by date, tutorial, skill, or 
language function. 


Even though students can choose from an array of free resources, since the 
implementation of the ELL most have concentrated on app-based tasks alone. 
Screengrabs have included tasks from Duolingo’, Memrise®, Lingua.ly’, and 
Lingapp'®. Duolingo focusses on morphological and syntactical elements 
matching the CEFR Al and A2 descriptors for Italian but also alternates 
between reading, speaking, listening, and writing tasks. Memrise and Lingua.ly, 
as flashcard generator apps, make use of “mems” and ad-hoc flashcards 
respectively, which consist of associative visuals for Al and A2 high-frequency 
Italian words, phrases, or longer texts aimed at enhancing short- and long-term 


5. The remainder of this time is devoted to the completion of a separate workbook. 

6. Particularly, communicative language teaching approaches which stem from integrated models of facilitation and 
humanistic models (Biggs & Tang, 2011; Bosisio, 2005; Bosisio & Chini, 2014; Mezzadri, 2015; Richards & Rodgers, 
1986; Tarone & Yule, 1989). 

7. http://www.duolingo.com 

8. https://www.memrise.com/ 

9. https://lingua.ly 


10. http://www.lingapp.com 
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memory skills and vocabulary. Additionally, Lingua. ly relies on a solid corpus of 
Italian texts from various online sources — whether tweets, blogs, or newspaper 
articles — where key vocabulary can be learnt in context, and virtually any word 
from any text can instantly be converted to a flashcard. Lingapp consolidates 
students’ speaking skills by engaging them in simple conversations at Al and 
A2 level. 


The ELL at Leeds emerged from the development of mobile and online 
technology'!. While still promoting self-directed learning, as did the paper- 
based language log, it does so primarily through m-learning’*. The ELL allows 
learners to piece together the different artefacts, “in a single location, organised 
chronologically, thematically, or according to a specific purpose” (Cummins & 
Davesne, 2009, p. 849). It is also simpler to update and access the ELL since “all 
the information that it contains can be downloaded [and consulted remotely] in 
order to be carefully studied and researched” (Ciesielkiewicz & Méndez Coca, 
2013, p. 465). Finally, the tasks in the ELL can be stored for future reference 
(Kristmanson, Lafargue, & Culligan, 2013). 


Zz. Methodology 


The aim of the present study is to investigate how the ELL was used by first- 
year ab initio university students of Italian and evaluate its effectiveness as a 
tool for independent learning. The study adopted qualitative methods to analyse 
students’ use of the ELL and their preferred independent learning practices 
while evaluating how such practices impacted on students’ involvement in the 
language learning process. 


The analysis was carried out at the end of the academic year 2015-2016 
by assessing 60 logs produced by 30 first-year students (the average size 
cohort). Feedback from students was also elicited via the university module 


11. For a detailed classification of pedagogic uses of mobile and online technology, see Patten, Sanchez, & Tagney (2006). 


12. For a comprehensive study on m-learning, see Herrington et al. (2009). 
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questionnaires which are distributed at the end of every taught module. Only 
answers from questionnaires distributed at the end of the core language 
module in semester two were considered in this analysis to ensure a balanced 
perception of students’ independent learning habits and use of the ELL 
throughout their entire first year of study at university. The answers to two 
specific questions provided the basis of our results: (1) ‘What was the best 
thing about the module?’; and (2) ‘In addition to the prescribed reading for 
the module, what have you done to get the most out of the module?’. Students 
were asked to incorporate ELL-specific comments in their answers to these 
module-wide questions. 


3. Results 


The analysis of the ELLs and of the screengrabs included provides insights 
into students’ independent language study habits. The results demonstrate an 
extensive range of language tasks and a marked preference for m-learning, 
mostly app-based tasks. This is backed up by students’ comments in the module 
questionnaires. 


The four language apps with the most screengrabs were: Duolingo (60 logs), 
Lingapp (60 logs), Memrise (46 logs), and Lingua.ly (28 logs). Duolingo is 
predominantly used by students for translations of simple sentences from 
English to Italian and transcription of short spoken sentences in Italian. Judging 
from the frequency with which these tasks appear in students’ ELLs, the app 
plays a significant part in their independent learning. In the questionnaires, 
the majority (95%) also mentioned Duolingo’s translations where the tasks 
fit well with the summative exams for Level | Italian (notably the written 
and listening test). Sixty percent of students also commented favourably 
on Duolingo’s rapid-fire quizzes which are mostly used to consolidate their 
independent learning but also to compete against fellow students in the same 
group’. 


13. For more on the rationale behind this, see the section in Duolingo’s home page (http://www.duolingo.com/). 
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Memrise and Lingua.ly are mostly selected by students for vocabulary-building 
exercises and monitoring both reading and pronunciation. Screengrabs of 
Memrise show that the majority of students create their own “mems” either by 
taking pictures of relevant items or by selecting photos from a portfolio of google 
images which reflect key vocabulary covered in the set textbook in class (36 
logs); a minority of students use the app to draw their own flashcards (10 logs). 
Seventy percent of students also found the “mems” a helpful revision tool as the 
app sends regular reminders to test the same word or phrase, a popular feature as 
students approach the end of their module and their exams. 


A few students also use Lingua.ly to revise their vocabulary through purpose- 
made flashcards independently; at least six logs were filled with screengrabs of 
such flashcards. However, Lingua. ly is primarily used to show engagement with 
longer texts in Italian and key vocabulary in context; this explains the greater 
popularity of this app with A2 rather than Al students. Indeed, screengrabs of 
the chosen text and its related flashcard were found mostly at A2 level (20 logs 
at A2 versus only two logs at Al level). 


Many students (46%) also commented positively on Lingua.ly in the 
questionnaires, particularly on the way the app ‘invites’ them to create a corpus 
of texts based upon their reading habits". This allows students to assimilate key 
vocabulary in context, combined with a set of review sessions, with the added 
bonus that the Italian words are presented as a network of synonyms rather than 
a series of disconnected words. 


The remaining screengrab evidence provided by students in their ELL relates 
to their speaking practice outside the classroom using Lingapp. All the Al 
users presented screengrabs of forum chats with other native Italian speaker 
Linqapp users; frequent discussion topics include simple points of grammar for 
clarification, but also cultural questions. At A2 level, students took screengrabs 
of conversations which took place via VoIP'* with native Italian speakers, using 


14. The app gathers information on students’ reading habits and suggests other written pieces, similar in content and length. 


15. The app is built-in with a VoIP system to communicate among users. 
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Linqapp, creating a genuine language exchange, with occasional questions on 
Italian linguistics. 


Among the positive aspects of Lingapp mentioned in the questionnaires was 
the sense of community generated by interactions with other language learners 
(40%). Students (78%) also enjoyed using Lingapp to upload photos of street 
signs, food menus, and extracts from written texts for other users to comment 
on'®, 


4. Discussion 


From my review of students’ work produced for their ELL, it became clear that 
a number of common practices emerged in the ways Level | beginner students 
of Italian used the ELL to gather evidence of their independent study. These 
focused on action-oriented language tasks, as advocated in the CEFR (Council 
of Europe, 2017), and included: 


* apreference for vocabulary-building exercises by means of kinaesthetic 
activities, from the creation of flashcards with the most commonly used 
Italian words to word games; 


* grammar and/or translation activities used as a means to develop 
language skills to communicate, with a prevalence of exercises based 
on integrated skills (such as written comprehension questions on an 
aural text); 


¢ the need for regular testing and revision; 


¢ the desire to interact with a native speaker, in order to communicate and 
work as part of a community of learners. 


16. Lingapp facilitates such exchanges through a points system: according to the complexity of the comment given, users 
gather points which allow them to gain an “experienced status” within the Lingapp community — something many students 
appear to value as part of their log. 
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These findings further demonstrate how students, in selecting the tasks they 
want to carry out, make their own choices, demonstrating individual learning 
styles, whilst at the same time being motivated to work in groups or to support 
other app users. Specifically, while Duolingo gives students the chance to work 
together outside the classroom, Lingapp offers students the opportunity to work 
with a community of individuals from the most diverse backgrounds who are 
just as interested in learning as they are in helping one another, with the added 
bonus that students are also exposed to other languages. 


Concurrently, my observations seem to confirm what has been posited by 
Ciesielkiewicz and Méndez Coca (2013), i.e. that the ELL appears to be a flexible 
tool to monitor students’ independent learning. It is also easier for students to 
update their ELL as screengrab evidence can be added easily and students can 
use their logs to look back on their learning journey at the end of both semesters 
through the screengrabs. In particular, as revealed by the questionnaires, for 98 % 
of students their ELL often turns into a reliable language companion (Cummins 
& Davesne, 2009). 


However, independent learning practices identified in the ELL also carry a 
number of constraints. Some language apps are more appropriate to certain 
CEFR levels than others. Duolingo does not teach the pragmatic competences 
needed for both second- and final-year students, while Lingapp may offer 
too intense a learning experience for Al students. It is clear then that app- 
based tasks should be used in conjunction with one another and that the four 
independent study habits referred to above should not be seen as mutually 
exclusive. 


At a different level, external pressures, which challenge both the format of the 
ELL and the validity of the app-based tasks, also exist. Ever since its initial 
implementation, the ELL has been met with some resistance among the less 
technologically literate users, and not only among them'’. A more discerning 
approach to technology-enhanced learning is sometimes adopted both by 


17. Debate in this sense is still ongoing. Solid and informed reflections are offered by Hart and Hart Frejd (2013), Cummins 
(2007), and Gibson (2006, pp. 135-145). 
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students and by some facilitators who lament both the effects of “education 
based technology” (Hart & Hart Frejd, 2013, p. 46) and the sometimes intrusive 
nature of apps such as Memrise. Universities also tend to put emphasis on their 
own VLE. These VLE platforms frequently come with their own language and 
online tools for independent learning, thereby competing with the language apps 
discussed here. 


5. Conclusion 


While the ELL may vary from one institution to another, this study can help 
us draw conclusions on how this tool can be employed to assess students’ 
independent learning and how examples of good practice can be extended to 
other languages as well. The study has shown that, in spite of the obstacles 
preventing its full implementation, the ELL offers an effective complementary 
tool to monitor independent language learning habits within HEIs, especially 
for ab initio students of Italian in their first year of study. The ELL appears to 
be successful in recording students’ achievements and experiences. Importantly, 
the flexibility and adaptability of the tasks can accommodate different learning 
styles, responding to students’ individual learning needs. 


Concurrently, students not only seem aware of the learning goals they want to 
reach through their choice of app-based tasks for the ELL, but they also seem 
aware of the potential of their self-directed learning practices, while their 
curiosity seems to be stimulated by the app-based tasks chosen independently. 
In this way, students ultimately achieve what Kohonen (2004) called “invisible 
learning outcomes”, i.e. those goals that “are essential for the development of 
language competence and student autonomy” (p. 32). 
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Using, adapting, and sharing learning 
resources to widen participation in language 
learning: a case study of Italian open 
educational resources for dyslexic students 
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Abstract 


he learning difficulty known as dyslexia affects up to ten per cent 
T: the adult population. In current teaching practice in Higher 
Education Institutions (HEIs), however, there is still little awareness 
of how dyslexia-friendly language course materials can be created. 
Language learning materials, although often delivered in novel digital 
formats, show little evidence that new dyslexia-friendly approaches have 
been considered. It is suggested that this lacuna presents a challenge to 
language departments in HEIs and requires the provision of dedicated 
teacher training. This case study offers an insight from the perspective 
of the practitioner on how to use, re-use, and adapt existing language 
learning materials in ways that are designed to improve the learning 
experience for dyslexic learners and benefit non-dyslexic learners at the 
same time. The author illustrates how a set of existing Italian language 
Open Educational Resources (OERs) were modified and/or created 
by adopting a Multisensory Structured Language (MSL) approach 
which combines visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, and tactile pathways and 
utilises the structuring/re-patterning of the way information is presented 
and colour coding of the visual field, in order to help improve learner 


attention, retention, and processing of information. 
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1. Introduction 


Addressing learners’ differing needs and styles is a key aspect of any teaching 
practice aimed at successfully promoting an inclusive learning environment, 
which fosters and widens learner participation. This is particularly relevant in 
a distance/online learning environment where learners need to be able to study 
autonomously and independently. 


The Open University (OU) has been offering courses in modern languages for 
over 20 years. 


The languages currently on offer for OU undergraduate students (Chinese, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish) are delivered using blended learning, 
which comprises a mix of both instructor-led sessions (face-to-face and online) 
and self-study. The OU’s core learning material, which is created in-house, 
constitutes an essential aspect of the learning experience which is carefully 
designed to help learners develop their language skills, while also fostering the 
development of their autonomy and metacognitive skills. 


Almost two percent of the OU language learners have declared themselves to 
be dyslexic; the actual percentage however might be higher, given that some 
learners have never been screened’. 


In 2013, the OU’s School of Languages and Applied Linguistics (formerly 
‘Department of Languages’) ran the Dyslexia Modern Language Learning 
(DMLL) scholarship initiative, which aimed to create a repository of knowledge 
on the topic of dyslexia and language teaching and learning — see Motzo and 
Quattrocchi (2015) for an account of the DMLL project. As an output of the 
project, a number of OERs for teaching and guidelines for teachers were 
produced and made available in Languages Open Resources Online (LORO), 
the OU’s online open source language repository (http://loro.open.ac.uk/). 


2. Data provided by the OU information office and referred to academic years 2014-15 (2015-16 and 2016-17). 
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The present case study, following up from the DMLL scholarship project, reports 
on the author’s attempt to provide some practical examples on how to create and 
repurpose language OERs that would cater for language learners with dyslexia 
or other learning difficulties. 


2. Literature review 


As mentioned in Gallardo, Heiser, Arias-McLaughlin, and Fayram (2013, p. 4), 
dyslexia is a processing difference which primarily affects reading, writing, and 
spelling, but can also impact on cognitive processes such as memory, processing 
speed, time management, coordination, and automaticity. There may be visual 
and/or phonological difficulties and there are usually some discrepancies in 
educational performances (Kormos, 2012; Reid, 2009). 


Although there is not yet a conclusive and definitive etiology of dyslexia, the 
general consensus is that it is caused by a phonological processing deficit, 
resulting from neurological factors (Gabrieli, 2009). All agree that it comprises a 
wide spectrum of learning differences. In the clinical context, where it is studied 
in the light of the common discrepancy between high IQ and low performance, 
dyslexia is defined as a disorder, deficiency, disability, or abnormality. Following 
Kormos (2012), however, I have chosen to refer to it as a ‘learning difference’. 
In other words, learners with dyslexia seem to have common traits in their 
preferred learning style and their skills-set, which include holistic and lateral 
thinking, spatial and visual thinking, problem-solving ability, and creativity. 


Some pivotal studies (Fawcett & Nicolson, 2008) have indicated that in dyslexics 
information is processed differently due to the fact that in the dyslexic brain 
the right hemisphere, responsible for creativity and synthetic skills, seems to be 
more dominant than the left hemisphere, responsible for language acquisition 
and more analytical skills. It is crucial therefore for teachers and dyslexic 
learners not only to be aware of the characteristic features of dyslexia, but also to 
enhance those skills which are connected to the right hemisphere of the brain and 
which, if properly harnessed, can foster a positive learning experience. This is 
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particularly relevant in the context of language learning and teaching, where on 
the one hand dyslexic learners may encounter difficulties in literacy skills, while 
on the other hand there is a tendency to structure linguistic activities in ways that 
are heavily reliant on cognitive functions (sequencing, structuring, abstraction, 
memorisation, and so on). Such functions are supported by the left hemisphere 
and little adjustment is made to address the needs and styles of dyslexic learners. 


In the UK, around seven million people are affected by dyslexia (British 
Dyslexia Association, 2007; Dyslexia Action, 2009). This is ten percent of the 
whole population. It is also estimated that around four percent of the current 
Higher Education (HE) population is dyslexic’. However, taking into account 
that not all learners affected by dyslexia have been assessed or have disclosed 
their learning difficulty, the total number of HE learners with dyslexia might be 
higher than statistics would indicate. 


Research also suggests that adopting an MSL approach, whereby a simultaneous 
combination of learning tools and stimuli is used through two or more of the four 
core sensory channels (hearing; saying; feeling; seeing) to enhance memory and 
learning of written language, has a considerable positive impact on language 
learners with dyslexia (Ganschow, Sparks, & Schneider, 1995), 


Dyslexic learners often experience problems with visual processing or poor 
auditory memory or both, and therefore benefit from multisensory learning 
where connections between two or more sensory pathways are designed into 
the learning experience (Birsh, 2005; Fletcher, Lyon, Fuchs, & Barnes, 2007; 
Schupack & Wilson, 1997). Recently, there have been various publications 
aimed at promoting good teaching practice in developing or adapting dyslexia- 
friendly materials (Gallardo et al., 2013; Sanchez Gordon & Lujan Mora, 2015). 


Furthermore, in 2015, the first dyslexia and language teaching Massive Open 
Online Course (MOOC) from Lancaster University was launched on the 
FutureLearn platform. 


3. https://www2.le.ac.uk/offices/accessability/staft/supporting-students-with-dyslexia/dyslexia_guidelines/dyslexia_he 
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3. The project 


This case study reports on the DMLL project, described in the introduction, 
aimed at adapting and repurposing existing language OERs in order to support 
learners with dyslexia. 


The resources described here were created by a team of two academics (the 
author and OU Associate Lecturer Sandra Silipo) using PowerPoint and Jing 
(https://www.techsmith.com/jing-tool.html) and were also saved as whiteboard 
files (.wbd) in order to also be used interactively and collaboratively in virtual 
classrooms via the Blackboard Collaborate teleconference software. PowerPoint 
is useful as slides can encompass objects in various formats (text, graphics, 
sound, videos) and allow a high degree of versatility; they can either be printed 
or used online. Jing is a screencast software which allows images or video to be 
captured and uploaded on the web. 


In the next paragraph, four digital resources created for the OU will be discussed. 
All are compatible with both Mac and Windows and can be used with tablets or 
other digital devices. 


Once created, all the OERs were reviewed by a Dyslexia & Disability Support 
expert who commented: 


“{The] sets I felt were clear in their intention. The only comment I 
would have is that a visual image often aids memory and that the use 
of colour should be distinct enough to be obvious when placed on the 
visual sketch pad” (Mary Smith, Head of School, Dyslexia & Support, 
City of Westminster College). 


3.1. OER 1: auditory discrimination using visual and oral stimuli 
Learners with dyslexia can encounter difficulties in phonological processing, 


meaning they find it challenging to discriminate sounds or pronounce polysyllabic 
words (the auditory magnocellular hypothesis, Stein & Talcott, 1999). Their poor 
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phonological awareness may affect speech perception and speech production, 
resulting in a low level of accuracy and verbal processing speed. Research 
indicates that problems with sound discrimination might be related to weaker 
phonological short-term memory (Baddeley, 1996) which appears to affect 
retention of new words, sustained attention, and concentration (Snowling, 2008), 
all of which are likely to impact on language learning. However, recent studies 
(Kormos, 2012) have indicated that a step-by-step programme which relies on 
explicit teaching, repetition, guided and structured learning, and which uses a 
kinaesthetic approach as part of active learning might benefit dyslexic learners. 


The resources shown in Figure | were adapted and repurposed from an existing 
German resource designed to introduce four sounds in German [ei], [ie], [eu] 
and [au] using colour coding in order to help the learner by segmenting spoken 
words into phonemes and converting these phonemes into letters or combinations 
of letters to help them (graphemes). It made use of images in order to anchor the 
sound to a visual aid and help students store the sounds in their visual sketchpad 
(Motzo & Quattrocchi, 2015). 


Figure 1. Auditory discrimination activity using visual and oral stimuli 


Adapted OER 


cioceo! 
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In Italian, the letter ‘c’ can represent various sounds depending on the letters it is 
combined with. ‘C’ can be sounded as either a guttural hard ‘c’ [K] as in English 
‘king’, or a soft ‘c’ [tl] as in English ‘cherry’. The two sounds may present further 
challenges when presented in written form (e.g. ‘in English ‘ch’ is pronounced 
[t/]’), hence explicit teaching, mnemonic and visual aids, as well as ample scope 
for repetition are likely to help the process of sound recognition and eventually 
automatisation. The English equivalent spelling ‘ch’ was included with [tf] so 
that students have the visual and auditory correspondence of the English to the 
Italian spelling. 


The resources were created in off-white as field studies indicate that dyslexic 
learners find it more difficult to read black on white backgrounds (visual 
magnocellular hypothesis, Martin & Lovegrove, 1987, also in Kormos, 2012). 


The sound ‘K’ in Italian was introduced by anchoring it with a visual (image of a 
king) as well as the explicit information (word ‘king’) and making use of colour 
coding (red) to identify the relevant phoneme-grapheme mapping. In order to 
avoid overloading the page, the flashcards can be uncovered one by one so that 
learners can practise the sound [K] in its various combinations (co/ca/cu/chi/ 
che ) as shown in the next slide. When this sound was mastered, students could 
move to the sound [t] following the same procedure. Extended activity included 
discriminating between the two sounds by listening and repeating them while 
looking at consistently used colour-coded labelled flashcards depicting words 
containing those sounds. 


3.2. | OER 2: understanding parts of speech 
through active learning and restructuring 


Reading skills are developed on different hierarchical levels: word recognition 
through orthographic, phonological, semantic, and morpho-syntactic processing. 
Itis by working across all these levels that readers achieve sentence comprehension 
and understanding of overall content. Vellutino (1979) pointed out that it is the 
phoneme to grapheme mapping that causes the most serious challenges for 
dyslexic learners when they read (phonological deficit hypothesis, Nicolson, 
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Fawcett, & Dean, 2001). The lack of accurate mapping slows down reading and 
causes inaccurate word-recognition. Dyslexic learners with inadequate syllabic 
awareness will struggle in moving from the alphabetic to the orthographic stage, 
thereby compromising the reading process and understanding. It is hypothesised 
that they will benefit from exposure to overlearning using the MSL approach as 
well as explicit teaching and use of colour coding in order to move successfully 
to the next step of reading. One way to help the process of automatisation is 
to elicit visual memory (anchoring sounds and words to images) and episodic 
memory (contextual knowledge). 


The OER illustrated below (Figure 2) was designed to help students reading 
a short simple text using visual aids, where kinesthesis and active learning 
help to elicit episodic memory in the process of automatisation. An effective 
MSL approach here would include reading the chunks aloud while moving 
them around in order to reorganise/re-sequence the text. This was found to be a 
particularly useful means of helping learners memorise communicative phrases 


and expressions. 


Figure 2. An example of a modified and extended OER 


New OER Modified and extended 


Michiamo Antonella. thet 
arosuions 


26 


Roordor the text in the boxes, 


Buonasera. 


Mi chiamo Antonella. 


ea 7 H see S0n0 italiana, di Bologna. Michianol Mi piace 
Sono italiana, di Bologna. i. 
la ‘ leggere, 
Ho un cane e un gatto. i R Ho un cane e un gatto. un serpente. 


Mi piace nuotare e pS “Z| Mipiace nuotare e sciare ‘giocare a tennis e Fabiana. 
sciare, ma sono molto — >? 


pigra e mi piace 


moltissimo dormire. sono molto pigra e mi piace moltissimo 
dormire. 
— Sono di 


Torino. 


[roo] dormire. 


3.3. | OER 3: examples of colour coded-based 
and kinaesthetic activities (word order rules) 


Colour as an aid should be used with a specific intention and the learner should 
be aware of its significance. In this example of OERs for teaching possessive 
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adjectives in Italian (Figure 3), some existing dyslexia-friendly OERs were 
modified to use colour coding consistently. As for all the OERs created, the 
background colour of the slides was changed and also the table was simplified 
to show only the singular forms of the possessive adjective. We cross- 
referenced the activity with the course materials (top left corner) and mapped 
nouns and adjectives applying the same colour coding (blue for masculine 
and green for feminine nouns and corresponding adjectives). The last slide 
shows an example of the extended interactive activity in which learners work 
on restricting word order by manipulation, moving from controlled to free 
practice. 


Figure 3. An example of a colour-coded based and kinaesthetic activity (word 
order rules) 


An example of colour-coded based and kinesthetic activity (word order rules) 


‘ctety 33 
nonno {mio |mia | mi ve | Famiy fesoresing 
elon 


nono 
padre 
zio 


nonna 
madre 


fratello 
figlio 
cugino 
nipote 
palin! marito moglie 
center cognate cognato cognata 
suoeere SUOCEFe! suocero suocera 
genero nuora genero nuora 


nostro zia 2 nostro| [si chiama Antonio padre 
fratello sorella 
figlio figlia — 

. “ ‘molto simpatica | _nonna bean 
cugino cugina a 

nipote nipote 


vostro 
illoro 


3.4. OER 4: understanding parts of speech 


As in the previous example, the OER below (Figure 4) shows how multi-sensory 
techniques can also be applied in the teaching of grammatical structures. The 
colour coding of words or phrases that have different grammatical functions 
helps students understand grammatical concepts without using linguistic 
terminology (Kormos, 2012). 


The visual shows how the original OER has been modified in order to use coding 
by font colours (red and blue) and style (bold) efficiently to provide learners with 
explicit teaching through a format of clear instructions supported by visual aids. 
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Figure 4. Adapted resource for part of speech 


Original activity Modified OER 


siccome vs perché 
uso unea 


A reason introduced by ‘siccome’ (= since) comes before the main eric teame ‘siccome’ and ‘perché’ 
statenent ve devo lavorare fino a tardi, questa sera non vade al cinema. 
+ + Areason introduced by ‘siccome’ (= since) comes before the main statement. 
reason main statement Siccome devo lavorare fino a tardi, questa sera non vado al cinema. 
t t 
reason main statement 


A reason introduced by ‘perché’ (= because) comes after the main statement. 


Va 


Questa sera non vado al cinema perché devo lavorare fino a tardi. Areason introduced by ‘perché’ (= because) comes after the main statement. 


. Questa sera non vado al cinema perché devo lavorare fino a tardi, 
main statement reason 


main statement reason 


This final figure (Figure 5) shows how consistency and colour coding can be used 
to help learners perform more complex activities such as understanding parts of 
speech and restructuring. Here in the modified OERs, we simplified the task 
by adjusting the colour coding systematically (colour coding, off-white pastel 
colour background), teaching through modelling (example; cross-reference) and 
by changing the verb from infinitive to their correct finite form, given that the 
function of the activity was to work on causal sentences using connectors, rather 
than that of finding the correct verb form. 


Figure 5. An example of the use of colour coding 


Original OER Modified 


1450 Unit 1 
Activity Sb 
perché esiccome 


‘Antonella non spedisce la 
lettera perché non ha il 


francobollo.’ ail 


‘Siccome non ha il 
francobollo, Antonella non 
spedisce la lettera.’ 


( Franco non va al lavoro } ( non sta bene 


Franco non va al lavoro perché non sta bene. 
Siccome non sta bene, Franco non va al lavoro. 


{Paolavaadormire presto | { vuole bere un cappuccino 
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4. Outcomes and limitations of the project 


The set of OERs illustrates how language OERs were created, reused, and 
repurposed, using software such as Jing, PowerPoint, and Whiteboard, widely 
used in online learning and teaching, in order to address the needs and styles of 
dyslexic learners. 


The examples described show how open educational resources can be adapted 
to enhance phonological awareness or facilitate reading skills hierarchy by 
imaginatively using the technological affordances of the selected software to 
promote an MSL approach. 


The relevance and purposefulness of the resources were validated by informal 
feedback given by dyslexic learners, dyslexia support practitioners, and 
colleagues; any future development of the initiative, however, would require a 
comprehensive and systematic testing of the resources through formal feedback 
from dyslexic students. 


5, Conclusion 


This case study provides practical examples of how to create and repurpose 
open resources to widen participation in online language learning by addressing 
the needs and styles of learners with dyslexia. Based on recent studies, the 
author has defined dyslexia as a learning difference and has hypothesised that 
understanding the cognitive mechanisms of learning and subsequently adopting 
an MSL approach might support a positive learning experience for dyslexic 
learners. 
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Abstract 


his case study centres on the notion that changing traditional 
dee identities by turning them into ‘student-teachers’ can have 
very positive consequences on their involvement with the learning 
process. Technology plays a crucial role and is totally embedded in 
this approach. In this project, students are asked to research a grammar 
topic and generate tutorials using Xerte — an open-source authoring 
suite. They work collaboratively in small groups and teach their peers, 
delivering their own tutorials in class. Technology allows them to use 
a variety of techniques, texts and activities, which make the language 
learning process more creative and interactive. Support and supervision 
(both academic and technical) from tutors is available throughout the 
process. This method has proved highly motivating in terms of the 
acquisition and development of a wide range of transferable skills that 
go well beyond the specific learning objective — grammar revision 
— however central it may remain. The paper illustrates the project’s 
background, rationale, planning, and workflow, and discusses our 
findings two years after implementation. It also evaluates its impact, 
effectiveness, and possible wider implications. While articulating a 
response to a local need for change, we aim at making this case study 


of interest to others and inspire in them a desire to innovate. 


Keywords: peer-teaching, technology-enhanced learning, grammar, task-based 


learning, collaborative student-centred learning. 
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1. Introduction 


This case study describes a project that was introduced in response to demands 
for change in a first year post-A level Italian language module for degree students 
and explains the context and the reasons why it was needed. This course is aimed 
at students with a British A-level diploma in Italian language or equivalent. 


1.1. The educational context — the course 


Students taking Italian at Bristol normally choose it as part of a joint honours 
degree in Modern Languages with another language (French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or Russian). Other combinations include Italian with Drama, History 
of Art, Music, Philosophy, or Politics. A handful of candidates study Italian as a 
single honours programme. 


The post-A level course at Bristol consists of three hours of tuition per week, 
divided into two blocks of eleven weeks over the academic session. This 
corresponds to the standard teaching provision in British universities (UCML 
Language Teaching Survey Report, 2014, pp. 4-5). One hour is dedicated to 
the formal learning of grammar and it is this component of the course which 
constitutes the focus of our project and is presented and discussed in this case 
study. 


Classes typically consist of fifteen to twenty students, making up approximately 
a third of the department’s annual intake. The remaining two-thirds are students 
taking Italian ab initio. 


Although some students will have studied Italian for up to five years prior 
to joining the university, others might have taken an A-level as part of an 
accelerated course, while students taking A-level as individual candidates might 
never have studied grammar formally. These may include students from a native 
speaker background, e.g. heritage speakers. This is one of the reasons why the 
curriculum includes a complete revision programme, so as to give an equal 
grounding in the structures of the language to all students. By the end of the first 
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year, students are expected to have reached a B1 level, according to the Common 
European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR). 


1.2. The challenges 


The post-A level unit had always posed certain challenges in the overall degree 
programme. Post-A level students and post-ab initio students merge in the second 
year at Bristol, but despite their perceived advantage, or possibly because of it 
and the misplaced sense of confidence it engenders, it was not uncommon to 
see post-A students fall behind post-ab initio students — a known phenomenon 
nationally (Worton, 2009). Better management of expectations regarding 
university study and the acquisition of stronger independent study skills in the 
transition from secondary to higher education were necessary. This, together with 
feedback from dissatisfied students, was an important driver for radical change. 


Underpinning the course team’s desire to innovate was the need to re-engage 
the students with the learning process and react positively to feelings of 
dissatisfaction amongst them. The idea of challenging them to teach each 
other seemed a suitable solution to prevent them from becoming passive and 
complacent about the subject matter. 


1.3. Anew grammar curriculum 

A new teaching and learning approach necessitated a rethinking of the learning 
objectives. While the unit had mainly consisted of a rather traditional revision 
of grammatical rules, with the emphasis on morphology, drills, and limited 


sensitivity to context, the new programme would focus on the following aims: 


* to provide a thorough and systematic revision of key grammar topics 
(from basic morphology to more advanced verb forms); 


* to expose students to grammar in use in a wide range of contexts; and 


* to emphasise the communicative purpose of grammar. 
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Moreover, the traditionally linear route from basic to more advanced topics was 
abandoned, in favour of a mix of easier topics alternating with more challenging 
ones from the very start, so that students would keep their focus high throughout 
the academic session, and avoid the impression that interesting topics would be 
addressed only towards the final stages of the course. 


1.4. The project 


Students are asked to research a grammar topic and generate tutorials using Xerte 
—an open-source authoring suite. They work collaboratively in small groups and 
teach their peers, each group delivering one tutorial in class per term. Technology 
allows them to use a variety of techniques, texts, and activities, which make the 
language learning process more creative and interactive. Support and supervision 
(both academic and technical) from tutors is available throughout the process. 


The project is structured across several interlinked phases (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Workflow chart 


(2 sessions in 
week 1&2) 


(Over 2 weeks 
prior and after 
the lesson) 


(students are 
assigned a 
grammar topic) 


(students teach a (tutor meets with 
50 min lesson) students twice 
prior) 
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Firstly, students receive two IT training sessions in which they familiarise 
themselves with the tool and learn to use its functionalities. After students are 
divided into groups, assigned a topic, and given a delivery date for the lesson, 


two meetings are scheduled with the tutor (see Table 1). 


The first meeting, two weeks prior to the delivery of the lesson, involves: 


¢ an in-depth revision of the grammar topic; and 


* an analysis of the lesson structure. 


Each group is asked to think of a suitable context in which their grammar topic 


could be applied and to create a video in which they themselves perform. 


Table 1. Detailed calendar of activities 
= a 
£ 2 
r 5 5 
Ee g 5 = 5 
= [2 Ei e S 5 
a |S B 4 < < 
4 | Gruppo 1 | Harriet E. Pronomi diretti | Mercoledi 8/10 | Lunedi 13/10 
Isabella H. Alle 12.30 Alle 3pm 
Camilla B. (G107) (G107) 
5 | Gruppo 2 | Barnaby B. Pronomi indiretti | Lunedi 13/10 | Lunedi 20/10 
Antonia L. Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Kalise P. (G107) (G107) 
7  |Gruppo 3 | Elsa S. Passato Prossimo | Lunedi 20/10 | Lunedi 27/10 
Olivia H. Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Giuliana Di R. | VS Imperfetto (G107) (G107) 
Alice R. 
8 | Gruppo 4 | Victoria D. Passato Prossimo | Lunedi 27/10 | Lunedi 10/11 
Samuel L. Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Christabel C. | VS Imperfetto (G107) (G107) 
Tessa D. 
9 | Gruppo 5 | Eleonora R. Pronomi relativi |Lunedi 10/11 | Lunedi 17/11 
Esme L. Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Benjamin F. (G107) (G107) 
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10 Gruppo 6 | Joel D. Particelle Lunedi 17/11 | Lunedi 24/11 
Victoria E. Cle NE Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Anne-Lise H. (G107) (G107) 
Verbi 
CONOSCERE 
e SAPERE 
11 | Gruppo 7 | Leonora T. Futuro Lunedi 24/11 | Lunedi 1/12 
Isobel S. Alle 3.30pm Alle 3pm 
Chloe B. (G107) (G107) 


Students are asked to produce a lesson plan which includes: 
¢ ashort film to set the topic in a communicative context; 
e the grammar explanation (following guidelines provided by tutor); and 
* exercises and activities related to the topic. 


Students are then given one week in which to complete their work. The second 
meeting, a week before the delivery of their lesson, aims to: 


¢ check that the material produced by the students is appropriate (in terms 
of accuracy and with regards to the learning objectives); 


¢ provide feedback on errors made; and 
¢ provide advice on teaching strategies. 


On the day of the lesson, students have fifty minutes in which to deliver 
their tutorial in the target language. ‘Student-teachers’ are advised to use a 
communicative approach, maintaining constant interaction with the ‘student- 
learners’. This encourages students to work together to deduce grammar rules 
through questioning and helping each other. At the end of the lesson, the 
“student-teachers’ receive some final feedback from the tutor, evaluating their 
performance in terms of clarity, appropriateness, accuracy, and coherence. 
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2. Methodology 
2.1. Pedagogic rationale and methods used 


Turning students into agents of teaching as well as learning seemed to open an 
array of stimulating possibilities, especially when married to the idea of students 
as creators of digital learning tutorials, which would form the platform for their 
teaching. Jones (2007) goes even further, stating that: 


“students can’t be ‘taught’ — they can only be helped to learn. In a 
student-centred classroom, our role is to help and encourage students to 
develop their skills, but without relinquishing our more traditional role 
as a source of information, advice, and knowledge. In a student-centred 
classroom, the teacher and the students are a team working together” 


(p. 25). 


In this new environment, emphasis is placed on interaction between tutor, 
learners, and technology. 


On a practical level, the tutor needs to plan the programme carefully in advance, 
so that students “are introduced to the technology and learning approach”, at the 
same time, in line with the learning outcomes, “building in flexibility”, in order 
to be ready to adapt to the learners’ needs (Marsh, 2012). 


The teacher becomes a facilitator, a coach, and ‘guide on the side’ (Jones, 
2007), making sure that the topics are thoroughly understood by asking students 
questions, at the same time suggesting strategies and activities that might be 
effective in a specific lesson. Students are provided with ‘scaffolding’ and 
supported with presentation and teaching advice, but they have freedom of choice, 
for instance, as to what kind of exercises or activities they want to produce, the 
visual material they want to include, and the appropriate context for the lesson. 
The tutor motivates, encourages, and challenges students, questioning them in 
order to help them develop autonomy and reflect critically on their learning 
experience. Albeit behind the scenes, the teacher reviews the material produced, 
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in order to guarantee its accuracy and effectiveness and to evaluate the students’ 
progress. The result is a sharing environment in which input comes from both 
the students and tutor. 


2.2. Choice of online tool 


The online tool chosen for this project is the Xerte Online Toolkit (http://www. 
xerte.org.uk), an open source tool developed by the University of Nottingham 
and which became part of The Apereo Foundation initiative (https://www. 
apereo.org/) in 2014. It allows users to create interactive tutorials that 
incorporate texts, exercises, and other activities. It provides several interactive 
activity types such as gap fill, drag and drop activities, quizzes, and multiple 
choice exercises. 


Furthermore, the tutorials can be enriched with pictures and audio-visual 
materials, relevant features which increase learner motivation, promote 
variety, and stimulate creativity. In addition, pages can be set up to provide 
explanatory feedback related to learners’ responses. Consequently, the 
grammar lessons become more engaging and interactive. 


Finally, Xerte was supported locally within our institution and was 
straightforward to embed into our local Virtual Learning Environment (VLE), 
supported by Blackboard, with positive implications for facilitating access to 
materials for independent study. 


2.3. Achange of learning dynamics 


One of the most compelling consequences of flipping the learning experience 
and effecting it through a peer-teaching approach is the way in which dynamics 
change. In line with current structured constructivist pedagogy theories of 
peer-teaching and experiential learning (Falchikov, 2001; Whitman, 1988), our 
students’ identities become more fluid and boundaries between tutor and learners 
more nuanced. Ownership and responsibility for the teaching and learning 
process undergo a shift, whereby teaching and learning become inextricably 
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linked and can no longer be associated with one specific agent invested with a set 
of fixed expectations and roles — the tutor teaching, the student learning — such 
as in a more traditional pedagogic model. 


One important aspect of this learning environment is the centrality that planning 
and design acquire. Students become active stakeholders in collaboratively 
designing their own learning experiences in line with Kress and Selander’s 
(2012) concept of “interaction design” where “one not only focuses on products, 
but also on, for example, social processes at different workplaces, and emphasis 
is laid on the making of products” (p. 266). 


This learning model, the environment it creates and the learning acts, 
exchanges, and objects (the digital tutorials authored by the students) which it 
facilitates, lead the students through the range of tiers of learning identified by 
Bloom’s revised taxonomy, from remembering and understanding to applying, 
analysing, evaluating, and finally creating (Anderson & Krathwohl, 2001). 
Although not all tiers are equally developed, the higher tiers play a dominant 
role in our model. 


2.4. Assessment 


A change of pedagogy requires a realignment of assessment practices. While the 
summative aspect of assessment entails the grammar component being tested as 
part of the students’ end of year written exam (through a series of contextualised 
grammar exercises modelled on and consistent with the topics and task types 
practised during the year), formative feedback during the entire session takes a 
variety of forms and becomes much more fluid and diffused. Students receive 
feedback and feed-forward from the tutor as well as from each other as members 
of a connected sharing and learning community. 


No marks are given for the quality of teaching and the material created. 
This could be seen as a weakness but equally it could be argued that it can 
also encourage students to be freer in experimenting without the fear of being 
formally assessed. Moreover, outcomes to date prove that the sense of collective 
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responsibility which students feel within their work-groups and towards the 
class act as effective motivational devices to keep students on track. 


3. Results and discussion 


From a pedagogical perspective, the average quality of tutorials ranged from 
satisfactory to high. The tutor’s judgement, after observing tutorials being 
delivered, was that they were coherently and attentively structured, the information 
provided was accurate, and the exercises and activities comprehensive. The 
material produced showed the students’ personalities and creativity. Pictures, 
font colours, and audio-visual materials were appropriately chosen with regard 
to the grammar topic and were aimed at highlighting concepts and facilitating 
the memorisation of rules and notions (see Figure 2). 


Figure 2. Example of video by students and grammar in context/comprehension 


task 
Completate li spazi utilizzando le forme corrette dell’ imperativo Alora, per comniciare, il burro e lo zucchero in una scodella e 


1@ per 2 minuti 


La Torta 


le uova, una alla volta, fino alla completa mescolanza, 


Adesso tutta la farina, e poi con una frusta per 2 


che tutto sia ben mescolato, a poi la torta nel fomo 


Dopo 40 miunti, la torta é pronta. la torta dal fomo- non 


cadere! la torta a raffreddare per 15 miunti, e poi 


mangiatelal 


Assicuratevi| mescolate| Lasciate| _lasciarla| —_mettete 


sbattete | Rimuovete | aggiungete | _mettete | Mescolate 


While teaching and learning grammar, students also practise all their language 
skills, as this work includes written and oral/aural production. Their revision of 
grammar is much more in-depth, since they are responsible for their classmates’ 
learning (Boud, Cohen, & Sampson, 2001) and this impacts positively on their 
awareness and knowledge of the language. 
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Furthermore, all the tutorials are made available on the VLE after they are 
delivered in class, which creates a resource pool that students are encouraged 
to use throughout the session. These materials are also shared with the ab initio 
students, for revision purposes. 


Nevertheless, some weaknesses were also noted, mainly related to the 
students’ presentation and teaching skills: most of them had never had any 
previous teaching experience, hence, especially in the initial stages, they 
lacked confidence and needed appropriate training and guidance from the tutor 
and additional practice. In the first term, most students underestimated the 
importance of their own performance and found lesson delivery challenging. 
From our observations, students experienced the most difficulty when having 
to face the classroom and handle their classmates’ queries. The ‘affective filter’ 
(Krashen, 1982) also influences both ‘student-teachers’ and ‘student-learners’, 
sometimes preventing interactions from being fluid. Thus, the presentation 
may be weak and the transmission of information not always clear. In the 
second term, students are much more prepared and aware of what to expect; 
the group work is organised and structured more accurately; they tend to be 
less intimidated by their classmates. Furthermore, they perceive a sense of 
community, relationships are tighter and interactions much more fun and 
constructive. 


3.1. Student feedback 


Collection of data consisted of questionnaires’ submitted by all students at mid 
and end point to assess students’ satisfaction. Interviews were also carried out, 
including with students at the end of the second year. 


According to the qualitative feedback, most students involved in this project 
enjoyed the group work, in terms of planning and teaching, creating exercises and 
activities, and performing. Most of them stated that the peer-teaching combined 
with Xerte added value to their learning experience, helped them to reinforce 


3. See sample questionnaire at https://research-publishing.box.com/s/qowhibvpppge] oqruail 9kq88 ly 1 gf68 
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their prior knowledge of the subject, increased their confidence, and created a 
varied, enjoyable and relaxing learning environment. Students acknowledged 
the interactive features of the software as a relevant contribution to the active 
participation of all the learners. 


Although overall student satisfaction was 100%, a small percentage expressed 
unease over the use of technology involved in the course. They claimed not to 
be sufficiently competent with technology and in some cases they questioned its 
educational value. Although the number of students detached from technology 
was very small, their opinions were generally very strong. This highlights 
that assumptions about the new generation of students being “digital natives’ 
(Prensky, 2001) should not go unchallenged. Teacher-level barriers and school- 
level barriers related to the use of technology have been studied (Bingimlas, 
2009), yet more attention needs to be paid to student-level barriers in the context 
of higher education. 


4. Conclusion 


Learning grammar through the medium of teaching has encouraged a more 
participatory and active attitude towards the subject. While it is problematic to 
quantify the learning gains due to the lack of suitable conditions for comparison, 
qualitative data confirm that the aim of increasing student satisfaction and 
engagement was achieved and suggests the same pedagogic principles could be 
adapted to other teaching and learning contexts. 


Future implementations and developments of the project could incorporate 
a stronger element of teacher training, to overcome some of the difficulties 
encountered in the delivery of certain aspects of the curriculum. This could 
especially suit more advanced students. Finally, we believe that the scope and 
nature of the project make it adaptable to other languages and environments 
and we hope it can inspire experimentation in an area — grammar — where 
traditional assumptions on what and how to teach are particularly entrenched in 
the profession. 
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The digital world as a topic: developing digital 
competences in the Italian language class 


Rosalba Biasini’' 


Abstract 


ccording to the Joint Information Systems Committee (JISC) 
Aiur for digital capabilities (JISC, 2013), Information 
Communication Technology (ICT) proficiency is only one of the 
elements necessary to equip Higher Education (HE) students to fully 
engage with today’s digital world. On its own, however, it is not 
enough. As ICT users, students should be encouraged not solely to use 
digital technologies proficiently, but also to reflect on the digital world 
and on their experience of it, by considering the impact of ICT in their 
life as well as in their learning. In this article, I will explain how digital 
technologies and competences can be used in the Italian language 
class as a topic. In order to do so, I will focus on a second year module 
for ex-beginner Italian students — Common European Framework 
of Reference for languages (CEFR) B1/B2 -, describing how, while 
developing all ‘canonical’ linguistic skills, students can improve 
transferable skills, such as working on self-development, shaping their 
digital identity and reputation, and approaching media literacies and 
learning. After a brief description of the context, including students’ 
levels and needs, and of the objectives of the proposed teaching unit, 
I will outline how I designed the activities and approached the topic 


with the class, analysing the students’ responses and outcomes. 


Keywords: digital world, ICT proficiency, topics in language learning, transferable 


skills. 
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1. Introduction 


Students currently in HE programmes are part of the so-called ‘Y generation’, 
young people who were born and educated in the digital era and have spent their 
lives surrounded by and using technological tools. Yet despite being considered 
“digital natives”, i.e. “native speakers of the digital language of computers, video 
games and the Internet” (Prensky, 2001, p. 1), many have only a partial perception 
of the potential of the digital world, often limited to the use of technological 
media such as PCs, smartphones, tablets, and apps (see for example Kennedy, 
Judd, Churchward, & Gray, 2008, a response to Prensky, 2001). This implies 
that, although able to use digital ‘products’, younger generations might not fully 
engage with their potential, failing for instance to understand the importance of 
developing media literacies that would help them in and beyond university. 


The non-profit organisation JISC — which supports HE by providing advice on 
digital resources and technology services — has proposed a model for digital 
capabilities that suggests several areas linked to ICT proficiency in which 
students should gain appropriate skills to become both intellectually aware of 
all the implications of the world they live in and fully operational within it (see 
Figure 1). 


As recommended by the JISC framework, ICT proficiency is only one of the 
elements necessary “to enable people in [HE] to fully [exploit] the possibilities 
of modern digital empowerment, content and connectivity” (JISC, 2013, n.p.). 
As ICT users, HE students should then be encouraged not solely to use digital 
technologies proficiently, but also to reflect on the digital world and on their 
experience of it, by considering the impact of ICT in their lives and in their 
learning. 


Many papers in this publication deal with how digital competencies can be 
developed and improved, and with how both class and independent learning can 
be enhanced via an informed use of technologies. In this paper, I will explore how 
the digital world can be used in the Italian language class as a topic, informing 
content while promoting personal development. 
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Figure 1. JISC (2013) framework? 
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To provide an example of this practice, I will focus on a second year ex-beginner 
Italian module (CEFR B1/B2), describing how, while developing linguistic 
and digital competencies, students can also improve transferable skills, e.g. by 
working on self-development, shaping digital identity, and approaching media 
literacies and technology enhanced learning. In designing the Teaching Unit 
(TU) that I will discuss, I have considered how media education (or literacy) 
(Weyland, 2003) is more complex than generally perceived’. Teaching with the 


2. https://www.jisc.ac.uk/guides/developing-students-digital-literacy 


3. My approach in designing TUs follows Balboni’s (1994, 2002, 2013) model; in English, see Balboni (2007), a “complex 
linguistic, communicative tranche, realised by bringing together cultural models, communicative acts, language expressions 
and language structures, all linked by a situational [...] or [...] grammatical context”; it is “characterised by three phases 
that recall the three moments of perception” - globalising > analysing > synthesising — described by the Gestalt psychology 
as a sequential process, “plus an initial motivational phase and a concluding one of testing and evaluation”; TUs are divided 
into “learning units, each one lasting for a single session” focussed on the student perception of their own learning (Balboni 
2007, pp. 39-42). 
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media (i.e. using them as tools) and on the media (i.e. using them as content) 
are two approaches of technology enhanced teaching, along with teaching (and 
learning) inside the media (Martini, 2004). This last aspect considers all media, 
new technologies as well as books, as a normal, integral part of life, each with 
an area of action and meaning in constant interaction with each other. If, as 
Margiotta (1997) argues, today’s student is a ‘multi-literate’ person (‘mullti- 
alfabeta’) who possesses the ability to experience the world through different 
media, using the different languages employed by such tools, a fuller education 
must stimulate students not only to use but also to learn about the media and 
their ‘alphabets’, to provide concrete experiences of the digital world that can 
shape their identity. 


2. Methodology 
2.1. Studying Italian at Liverpool 


Before outlining the project that informs this paper, the context in which Italian 
is taught at the University of Liverpool (UoL) should be described. As in many 
institutions in the UK, the Italian cohort is divided into two strands for the first 
two years: 


¢ beginners (ex-Beginners in second year): an intensive pathway which 
prepares students for reaching level B1/B2 in their first year. This is 
a successful programme at UoL and constitutes the larger of the two 
intakes for Italian; and 


e advanced: a pathway designed for students with A-level (or equivalent) 
competence in Italian. 


After a year spent abroad, the two groups merge in their final year. Since the 
2014-15 academic year, the Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences have 
launched a flexible programme of study, Honours Select (HS), which allows 
students to combine subjects offered in the Faculty, choosing how much weight 
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they have in their degree course. Currently, Italian can be studied at 100%, 75%, 
50%, or 25%, thus constituting a component in a number of Joint or Major/ 
Minor programmes*. With the introduction of HS, the number of students 
enrolling in the Beginners pathway has increased further. Since HS students can 
start Italian with no previous linguistic training (i.e. an A-level or equivalent in 
another language), there is now a wider variety in competences and expectations 
with consequent impacts on motivation and retention, so choosing topics that are 
relevant to the students’ lives is paramount. 


2.2. The Italian Beginners and ex-Beginners class 
In the first and second year, students in the Beginners pathway take a module 
per semester, each comprising of four hours of class instruction and structured 
independent learning organised in activities available on the Virtual Learning 
Environment (VLE) Blackboard. Each teaching semester is 12 weeks long. 
Weekly seminars are designed around thematic topics which focus on the 
engagement with the target culture and on the development of ‘canonical’ 
linguistic skills, both receptive (reading and listening) and productive (speaking 
and writing). I will refer to the weekly seminars as follows: 

* Grammar, based on the discovery and acquisition of linguistic structures; 

¢ Texts, focussed on the development of reading and writing skills; 

¢ Lab, focussed on listening comprehension skills; and 


¢ Oral, designed to enhance speaking and communicative skills. 


All skills are practised in every seminar, although with a varied emphasis. 


4. For more information on HS, see https://www.liverpool.ac.uk/study/undergraduate/courses/italian-ba-hons/overview/. 
For the structure of programmes with an Italian component and for Italian modules available at UoL, see https://www. 
liverpool.ac.uk/study/undergraduate/courses/honours-select/. 
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2.3. | Bringing the students’ world into the class: the digital era 


Second year ex-Beginners modules are organised around several themes chosen 
to enhance student motivation and engagement. Each theme relates to Italian 
culture and society with an intercultural approach. Topics vary, and alongside 
migration, politics, the world of work, and life in Italy as a (foreign) student, can 
include ‘new media’. Each topic is explored in a three-week long TU made of a 
Learning Unit (LU) for each seminar, for a total of 12 class hours. 


The TU dedicated to new media was created as follows. In the first LU (Texts), as 
a motivational introduction to the topic, a short video on digital competences was 
viewed in class* (see supplementary material®, parts a, b, and c). Students, divided 
in small groups, were subsequently asked to elicit their previous knowledge and 
opinions about the topic and then, with the help of the transcription of the video, 
to analyse the text, its content, and its language and medium. 


The video introduced Prensky’s notions of digital natives and immigrants’, so 
students were also invited to reflect on their status vis-a-vis this definition. 


At this stage, a reflection on the language used was encouraged, and examples 
of new media were elicited from the students for an active reflection on the 
world they experience. Then a new text was introduced, divided in smaller units 
and accompanied by different exercises’ (see supplementary material’, part 
d-e). Part (d) was meant for skimming for information, to confirm or correct 
students’ views (e.g. the definition of ‘new media’ and the origin of the term), 
while part (e) — a more complex excerpt — was meant to make students reflect on 


5. http://www.treccani.it/webtv/videos/pdnm_della_valle_nativi_digitali.html 

6. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/frpyhOk2dg0i2a8rzrf7pazbu6ihtf4k 

7. While digital natives are “native speakers” of the digital language, digital immigrants are “those [...] who were not born 
into the digital world but have, at some later point in our lives, become fascinated by and adopted many aspects of the new 


technology” (Prensky, 2001, pp. 1-2). 


8. http://it.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nuovi_media 


9. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/frpyhOk2dg0i2a8rzrf7pazbu6ihtf4k 
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the characteristics of the new media, introducing concepts such as ‘variability’ 
and ‘transcodification’. 


At the end of this first LU, students were provided with a list of new media 
including CDs, DVDs, chatrooms, blogs and so on, and asked to consider how 
these can be used for communication (see supplementary material'®, part f). 


This phase made the class rethink their personal use of technologies, with room 
to propose creative ways of using them. Independent learning was also organised, 
with more related articles and vocabulary links (e.g. Quizlet!') available on the 
VLE. At home, students also worked on English expressions commonly used in 
Italian, looking for possible translations. These activities created the basis for the 
introductory phase of the next Texts seminar LU. 


Meanwhile, during the LUs in the Lab seminars — held in a room equipped with 
Sanako software!” that allows students to access the audio/video resource at their 
own pace and to interact with the tutor— other authentic materials (from YouTube 
and/or Italian newspapers) were used to explore the theme and to encourage a 
reflection on its presence in our everyday lives. 


For the Oral seminar, designed to put into communicative practice the linguistic 
and cultural elements discovered in the week, the focus was on a specific aspect 
of digital competence, ‘online reputation’. The expression was introduced to the 
students, prompting them to analyse its meaning, and once it was clarified, the 
class was led to consider the importance that building a strong online reputation 
can add to a personal and professional life. As homework, students worked on 
a practical task: verifying and assessing their presence on the web by using a 
website linked to an Italian TV programme (Reputescion'*), and producing a 
short show and tell on their online reputation for the class. 


10. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/frpyh0k2dg0i2a8rzrf7pazbu6ihtf4k 
11. https://quizlet.com/ 
12. http://www.sanako.com/ 


13. https://www.my-reputation. it 
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In the second week, the Text seminar started with a recap based also on the extra 
materials available on the VLE to encourage students to engage with them during 
their independent learning. The new text analysed in class'* (see supplementary 
material'*) focussed on the importance of creating and maintaining a good web 
identity, with practical advice. Broken into smaller units with comprehension 
and reflective questions, the text favoured active reading. 


For their independent learning, and as a conclusion to the TU, students were 
asked to write a short essay by the end of the third week (400 words) for 
formative assessment and feedback"*. 


In the second Oral seminar, students shared findings about themselves, with 
the tutor breaking the ice showing how s/he appears online, starting with a 
Google search. Subsequently, the students had to share their views on how 
to build a stronger online reputation, and while talking in Italian, they also 
made written notes to help them during the following class debate on how 
to improve our online reputation'’. Via this exercise, while practising Italian 
linguistic structures, students were able to further explore the potential of the 
digital world. 


In the third and final week of the TU, a video from the Italian TV programme 
Reputescion was used in the Lab seminar (an interview with an Italian celebrity, 
in which their online presence is reviewed). In the Oral seminar, students 
discussed and drafted a list of ‘dos & don’ts’ for a perfect web identity, while the 
Text seminar was dedicated to writing: in groups, the essay title’s keywords were 


14. http://www.panorama.it/economia/opinioni/regole-gestione-reputazione-online/ 
15. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/m6bbdx2kbpb8tj34x4lwfct4exksibpp 


16. The essay title asked students whether in the digital world TV is still a useful source of information (“I media e le 
notizie: la televisione fa ancora informazione? Elabora la tua risposta portando esempi della realta italiana e di quella del tuo 
Paese’’). For the summative assessment (600 words), one of the three essay titles engaged students with online reputation 
(““L’immagine online ¢ il nostro primo biglietto da visita’. Discuti questa affermazione, valutando |’ importanza di costruirsi 
una solida reputazione online a livello privato e professionale. Nella tua discussione, fai riferimento soprattutto a esempi 
concreti, spiegando come un corretto uso delle nuove tecnologie e dei social network pu6 contribuire a migliorare il proprio 
profilo lavorativo”). 


17. Such suggestions included deciding to open a LinkedIn account (https://www.linkedin.com), making their social media 
profile private, changing their public profile pictures, and so on. 
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analysed, useful resources were listed and shared, and an essay plan (“scaletta’’) 
was drafted to provide extra help to the students and to make sure that they 
would actually work on the essay, due at the end of that week. 


3. Results and discussion 


This TU has stimulated an informed reflection on the impact of ICT on students’ 
personal and professional life. On the basis of the students’ feedback, results 
have been encouraging and shown that the activities proposed provide various 
benefits for the students’ learning and development. Acquiring digital literacy 
is amongst the cognitive skills listed in the most recent version of the Subject 
Benchmark Statement for Languages, which also recommends a focus on 
practical skills, e.g. being able to “access and use digital resources and social 
media appropriately” (Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education, 2015, 
p. 17), as well as generic skills, e.g. being able to “use digital media effectively 
as a source of information, a means of communication and as an aid to learning” 
(Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education, 2015, p. 24). 


All the above skills have been reinforced via the TU here described. Students 
have been encouraged to take a more conscious approach to the web, including 
social media, and have been exposed to digital materials for learning. Some 
of them showed improved digital skills and awareness of the digital world, 
i.e. in their use of the Office package, as shown in their work submission and 
their emails, as well as in their comments in essays and in the end of semester 
questionnaires, which showed an appreciation for the topic. The tutor set the 
example by sharing his/her digital competences, and also with the digital texts 
proposed, including videos. These materials are discussed in class and analysed 
in terms of their relevance and reliability, educating the students to use Internet 
sources in an informed way. Being trained to check their sources carefully, 
students are better prepared to approach information with the same attention 
during their independent learning and research. Moreover, the digital materials 
retrieved are always authentic, as recommended by the Subject Benchmarks, and 
comprise Italian media, which have the benefit of opening up a fresh perspective 
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on Italian culture and society. If the benefits so far described can be achieved 
using any topic, it must be recognised that the importance of discussing new 
media lies in offering the chance for students to reflect on digital competencies 
and literacies, including the importance of building an online reputation and 
protecting and enhancing their digital identity. Through this TU, students were 
encouraged not only to use technologies, but also to comment on their digital 
education and to expand and perfect their knowledge and skills, developing 
transferable skills that can have a significant impact on self-development and 
employability. 


4. Conclusion 


With the present paper, I described a TU that would provide students with a 
fuller understanding of the digital era they live in. As recognised by JISC and 
suggested by the Subject Benchmarks, students should be trained to employ a 
whole set of technologies and competences, including the ability to reflect on the 
digital world and on their experience of it, both in their life and in their learning. 
As explained, the digital world can be used in the language class as a content 
topic, helping students to improve their digital literacies and competences and to 
reflect on the impact on their learning and personal life, as well as in social and 
professional contexts. 


The paper aimed at showing how, while developing all ‘canonical’ linguistic 
skills, students also improved their transferable skills, such as working on 
self-development, shaping digital identity and reputation, approaching media 
literacies, and learning. The level of students’ engagement and their improved 
perception of the digital world have proved the approach successful. 
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In 2015, we agreed with the Society for Italian Studies (SIS) that a double session 
dedicated to Italian language teaching and learning would be included in the 
programme of every SIS Biennial Conference. SIS’s stated aim, after all, is “to 
further the study of Italy, Italian language, literature, film, thought, history, 
society and arts in the United Kingdom and Ireland”, and guaranteeing a dedicated 
session at this conference meant creating a space where language tutors and 
practitioners could present their scholarships and share experiences, methods, and 


techniques. 


The double session at the 2015 conference, held in Oxford, focussed on digital 
resources and online learning, and was divided into a panel on Online learning in 
the Italian language curriculum, chaired by Anna Proudfoot, and another panel on 
Using digital resources to enhance Italian language learning, chaired by Rosalba 
Biasini. The topic, central in current research in the field of language teaching 
and learning, was chosen in order to showcase the specific contribution made by 


Italian to digital scholarship and innovation, 


A group of Italian language tutors attended the conference to present papers 
and/or to contribute to the discussion on Italian language teaching and learning, 
and on related scholarships. Following the conference, the group suggested that a 
publication of the proceedings to mark the first of these meetings would be a 
useful resource for all language tutors. To five of the original papers presented 
in Oxford, another three were added in order to include a range of ideas and 
experiences in one publication. The group worked together to produce the book that 


we are now pleased to present. 
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